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WALTER MONTAGU. 


Plagiarism and Platitude, 425—Old Argyll | . 
| income of a commendatory abbot. 


settling there, appointed Abbot of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Nanteuil. His next 


|appointment was to the wealthy abbacy of 


THe principal events in his life may be 
briefly stated. He was the second son of | 
the first Earl of Manchester, and born in 
the parish of St. Botolph without Aldgate, | 
London, in or about 1603. On 27 January, 
1618, he was admitted a Fellow-Commoner 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, one of 
his associates there being Thomas Fuller, | 
the Church historian. After leaving the 
university he was sent to France in some} 
political capacity, and it was while on this 
mission that he attracted the attention of | 
Henrietta Maria, whose favour to him con- | 
tinued to the end of her life. ‘‘He was,” | 
says John Forster, “especially befriended | 
by Queen Henrietta.” Subsequent journeys | 
to France, also in the interest of those | 
in power, seem to have been appreciated, 
judging from the sums of money which he 
received for his services. In 1635 he made 
known his intention of joining the Church of 
Rome, which he did. In 1643 he was, for 
reasons of State, arrested at Rochester, and 
imprisoned in the Tower, where he remained 
until 1647 ; and in 1649, by an order of the 
House of Commons, he was finally expelled 
the country. He then took up his permanent 
residence in France, and through the in- 
fluence of Mary de’ Medici was, soon after 


| unregenerate days. 


St. Martin, near Pontoise, which he was 
asked to resign in favour of the Cardinal 
Bouillon in 1670, retaining. however, the 
His latter 
days were spent in Paris, where he died in the 
Hospital of Incurables, on 5 February, 1677. 
He was buried at Pontoise. 

Montagu’s first work appeared in 1648, 
with an engraved frontispiece by Marshall, 
followed by this title-page :— 

**Miscellanea Spiritualia: Or Devovt Essaies : 
Composed By The Honourable Walter Montagu 
Esq. Ecclus. 51. Videte oculis vestris, quia modicum 
laboravi, & inveni multam requiem. London, 
Printed for W. Lee, D. Pakeman, and G. Bedell, 
And are to be sold at their shops in Fleetstreet. 
MDCXLVIII. 

The work is dedicated “'I'o the most Sacred 
Majesty of Henrietta Maria, Daughter of 
France, and Queen of Great Britain,” in 
language of the most fulsome adulation ; the 
only natural expression in it is where he 
likens his imprisonment in the Tower to ‘ta 
civil death.” Following this dedication there 
is ‘A Prefatory Addres to The Court,’ which, 
if history is to be relied on, very likely did 
not receive much attention or appreciation in 
that quarter. We gather, however, from one 
or two allusions, that Montagu, like many 
more of his courtly contemporaries, had his 
Perusing the Table of 
Contents, we are encouraged to hope that 
much will be found in the work both instruc- 
tive and interesting. Montagu divides his 
book into what he calls Treatises, of which 
there are twenty-one (with subdivisions), 
embracing such suggestive subjects as ‘A 
Map of Humane Nature,’ ‘ Of Religion,’ ‘ Of 
Devotion,’ ‘Concerning Scurrility, or Foulness 
of Speech,’ ‘ Whether to be in love, and to be 
devout, are consistent,’ ‘Of Solitude, &e. I 
have no hesitation in saying that a more dis- 
appointing book one could scarcely read 
page after page of long-drawn-out sentences, 
destitute alike of logical coherence and 
even of common sense. I am sure Patrick 
Carey, Montagu’s contemporary co- 
religionist, had this work in view when he 
venned the following lines in his ‘ Trivial 
ee and Triolets’ (1651 ; edited from manu- 
script for the first time by Sir Walter Scott, 
Lond., 1820, p. 14) :— 

But tell mee pray, if euer you 

Read th’ English of Watt Montague, 

Is’t not more hard then French? 

And yett that will much easyer bee 

Then the strange gibbring mish-mash, wee 
Shall! hence-forth heare att th’ Bench. 
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In 1654 was published :— 

** Miscellanea Spiritualia: Or, Devout Essayes: 
The Second Part, Composed By The Honourable 
Walter Montagu Esq; Abbot of Nanteul, ec. [a 
verse in Latin trom 1 Tim. i. 16). London, Printed 
for John Crook, Gabriel Bedell, and Partners; and 
are to be sold at the Ship in 8S. Pauls Chureh-yard, 
and at the Middle Temple-gate in Fleetstreet, 
1654.” 

Like the First Part, it is dedicated “ To the 
most Sacred Maiestie of Henrietta Maria, 
Daughter of France and Queen of Great 
Britain,” in language almost blasphemous in 
some of its expressions. Following this 
there is an ‘Epistle Dedicaturie’ to Mon- 
tagu’s old friend “The Right Honourable 
the Earl of Leicester,” the father of Lady 
Dorothy Sidney, Waller's **Sacharissa.” In 
this Second Part our author attempts higher 
flights. He begins with a Treatise on 
‘Whether any Inquisition into Divine 
Mysteries be allowable,’ and closes with 
observations on ‘Death, ‘Eternitie and the 
day of Judgment.’ One of the subjects he 
writes on, under the first named, is ‘The 
Folly, as well as Vnchristianness of Duels.’ 
While fully respecting the pious intentions of 
the author, | am compelled to say that in 
this Second Part the same depressing con- 
ditions are still in evidence; and through- 
out the whole book it would be difficult to 
find one bright line or an utterance worthy 
of being remembered. Of the due proportion 
or fitness of things Montagu appears not to 
have had the slightest conception. I may 
mention here that in the First Part there is 
little or nothing indicative of the author's 
Catholicism ; but in the Second Part it is 
sufficiently obvious. 

The Rev. Henry Foley,S.J., in his ‘Records,’ 
notes (vol. v. p. 604): “* He [Montagu] was 
converted in London by the venerable Pére 
Surin, S.J. Being afterwards ordained priest, 
he was first Abbot of St. Martin’s near Pon- 
toise, and afterwards of Nanteuil.” It will 
have been noticed that in 1654 Montagu— 
although at the time filling an abbot’s chair— 
retains the courtesy titles of a layman, viz. 
“Honourable” and ‘ Esq.,” and also in the 
title-page of the little book, dated 1656, men- 
tioned below. I have so limited an acquaint- 
ance with clerical distinctions that | am not 
sure that 1 am right; my understanding is 
that in the case of, say, a cardinal or an 
abbot, a layman, as ‘such, i is not disqualified 
from filling either position. If Montagu was 
“ ordained "—that 1s, exercising the functions 
of a priest according to the ritual of the 


Church of Rome—would he not be obliged to 
discard the assumed titles of “ Honourable” 
and Esq.”? 


It is as well to record the fact that in avian 
before me, dated 1651, containing Viscount 
Falkland's ‘ Discourse of Infallibility,’ there 
is included ‘Mr. Walter Mountague’s Letter 
concerning the changing of his Religion.’ 
The space occupied by this letter extends 
to only ten pages, the letter being dated 
“ Paris 21 Novemb. 1635.” 

In 1656 appeared :— 

“The Accomplish'd Woman. Written Originally 
in French, since made English, By The Honourable 
Walter Montague, Esq;. London, Printed for Ga- 
briel Bedell and Tho. Collins, at the Middle Temple 


Gate ip Fleetstreet, 1656. 
Outside the ‘Epistle ag ag to the 
Dutchesse of Buckingham Her Grace,’ and 


the leaf of * Contents,’ the volume extends to 
only 135 pages 12mo. It is an exceedingly 
readable and suggestive little book, and very 
well worth possessing. In the essay devoted 
to ‘Cloathes and Ornaments,’ | think Mon- 
tagu has interpolated something of his own 
(p. 117):— 

** Habits and words should be suited to the time: 
and as one would think them mad, that should speak 
in the Court the language of Chaucer; so we could 
not judg better of such as would atfect to be cloathed 
so too. 

If the name of Chaucer really did appear 
in the French original, it isa very interesting 
fact to note. To suggest that Montagu may 
have written the book originally in French, 
and afterwards rendered it into English, 
would be paying him, indeed, too great a com- 
pliment. We have at least one contemporary 
reference to ‘The Accomplished Woman’ in 
Thomas Killigrew’s ‘ Parson’ s Wedding,’ 1663 
(Dodsley’s * Old Plays,’ 1875, vol. xiv. p. 413) : 

Love. Who's there? Captain, where have you 
been all this while? I might sit alone, 1 see, for 
you, if 1 could not find conversation in books. 

| She takes a book in her hand, and sits down. 

Capt. Faith, madam, friends newly come to town 
engaged me; and my stay Was civility rather than 
desire. What book s that? 

Love. 111 swear he was a witch that writ it; for 
he speaks my thoughts, as if he had been within 
me: the original, they say, was French. 

Capt. O, know it; ‘tis the *Accomplished 
Woman’: yourself he means by this, while you are 
yourself, 

A. 8. 


(To be continued.) 
CHANCELLOR SILVAN EVANS’S EARLY 
LIFE. 

(See ante, pp. 361, 394.) 

Tue two obituary notices of Dr. Silvan 
Evans already quoted trom—which may be 
taken as fair samples of what was published 
in the Welsh press after his decease—both 
refer to a very favourable review of his early 
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volumes of poems, the ‘ Lyrics’ and the ‘ Early 
Blossoms,’ in the 7'raethodydd quarterly 
review for April, 1847; but neither writer 
seems to have refreshed his memory by a re- 
perusal of that article before sending his notice 
to the press. As the volume of the 7'raetho- 
dydd containing the essay referred to happens 
to be in my possession, and as it is, for more 
reasons than one, a very valuable and interest- 
ing paper, I venture to abridge portions of 
it. *‘Idriswyn” says that the paper is by 
the editor, Dr. Lewis Edwards. If so, it is 
a notable instance of a generous heart, a 
keen intellect, and a poetic and cultivated 
mind successfully struggling against and 
breaking down the prison-walls of a rigid 
Methodist training. As the paper was 
triumphantly pointed to by Evans's friends 
in Seren Gomer and other periodicals at the 
time, it is evident that the persecution of the 
young poet related therein was based on 
no substantial grounds. “Idriswyn” says, 
quite correctly, that Evans was born on a 
small farm in Llanarth, Cardiganshire, in 
January, 1818; that, after attending school 
in a cottage near his father’s farm, he was 
sent to Dr. Thomas Phillips’s academy at 
Neuaddlwyd ; and that he remained there 
for some three years ; but when he goes on 
to say that Evans's biographers are wholly 
silent as to the interval between his departure 
from Neuaddlwyd and his admission to Lam- 
peter, * Idriswyn ” is mistaken. 

The essay in the 7'raethodydd gives a pretty 
minute account of this interval. It says that 
Evans (“unless our memory is at fault”) 
published a hymn-book while at Neuaddl wyd, 
the contents of which form the latter portion 
of the verse in ‘ Early Blossoms.’ In Decem- 
ber, 1840, Evans was admitted as a pro- 
bationer for three months at the Brecon 
Independent College, where he remained till 
a 1841, when he was admitted, in the 
usual way, to the full privileges of a student ; 
but “tat the very moment of his admission 
his path was choked with thorns.” He re- 
ceived a letter from home, informing him 
that a grave accusation was brought against 
him. As this charge was of a nature that he 
could not disprove or do anything with regard 
to but protest his entire innocence, he and 
his teachers came to the conclusion that the 
wisest course for him would be to leave the 
college, hoping that circumstances would 
bring his innocence to the light. For five 
long and miserable years he kept school 
in various localities, published the ‘ Karly 
Blossoms,’ and tried hard, but in vain, to get 
readmitted to Brecon College. Although 
there was no certainty that he had trans- 


gressed, and although many circumstances 
strongly argued his innocence, the poor poe 
was unceasingly persecuted (erlidiwyd). “It 
is a very easy thing for old and influential 
ministers to suppress a_ poverty - stricken 
youth, however bright his talents and how- 
ever pure his previous life may have been ; 
but such influences are not, we believe, em- 
ployed to the best purpose when used in this 
way.” 

Under persecution Evans's feelings became 
embittered, 

*‘and contemned nature, roused in all her majesty, 
drove the poet further and further apart from his 
tormentors. In the midst of all these harassing 
difficulties that ever confronted him, he thought of 
going to America to perish like Goronwy Owain 
and Gwenffrwd. But this chafing and restless 
mood passed away at last. We are not perfectly 
clear as to the cause of the change, but have a 
suspicion that the Churchmen had a hand in the 
business. Perhaps, however, the ‘Maid of Aeron’ 
deserves most of the credit for detaining the bard 
within the ramparts of ancient Wales. Atany rate, 
fate and the men of the Church and the damsel of 
Aeron, at the very moment that some of his friends 
were on the eve of getting justice done him by his 
restoration to Brecon College,” 

diverted his course. “He married the 
damsel, joined the State Church, and he is 
now at the College of St. David, as sober a 
student as the saint himself.” 

As the above account is taken from no 
obscure or out-of-the-way source, but from 
the leading Welsh review of the time, it is 
somewhat strange that two such prominent 
llenorion as Mr. Eilir Evans and * Idris- 
wyn” should apparently know nothing about 
it except some vague echo at second-hand. 
A glance at a paper in the succeeding number 
of the same review on Dr. Thomas Phillips, 
of Neuaddlwyd, might have enabled “ Idris- 
wyn” to tell a plainer, if rather less glow- 
ing tale about the advantages that it was 
possible for Evans to have reaped from his 
stay at that school. J. P. Owen, 


TRAGEDY AT HEPTONSTALL. 

Towarps the close of the fifteenth century 
the church of St. Thomas a Becket and the 
adjacent burial-ground were the scene of a 
bloody tragedy. So terrible was this that it 
was judged necessary to purify the chapel 
and chapel yard from the pollution they had 
contracted. That such desecration took place 
we learn from documents issued by the 
Archbishop of York in 1482 History has 
handed down no particulars, and tradition is 
entirely silent. 

The following is a free rather than literal 
translation from the document :— 
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**An oratory, temporarily, for the town of Hep- 
tonstall. On the twentieth day of the month of 
December, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
four hundred and eighty-two, a licence was granted 
to the residents and inhabitants of the town of 
Heptonstall, in the parish of Halifax, that for 
twenty-four days, to be counted continuously from 
the date afore tixed, masses and other divine ottices 
may be allowed to be celebrated in oratory or 
jlaces set apart for divine worship, by lawful chap- 
ain or lawful chaplains, beyond the chapel of 
Heptonstall, lately polluted by a violent effusion of 
blood, so that no prejudice be raised to the detri- 
ment of their own parochial church.” 
In another passage we are informed that this 
shedding of blood polluted the burial-ground 
as well as the chapel: “capellam, cum cimi- 
terio ejusdem” This was, therefore, no 
common murder, but the wholesale slaughter 
of a sanguinary fray ; neither was it a case 
of sacrilege, which would be merely robbery 
by night or in an unguarded hour by day, 
and scarcely attended with an “ effusion” of 
blood. Horrible the affair must have been 
when it was deemed requisite, for a tem- 
porary period, to celebrate mass and other 
divine ottices beyond the precincts of the 
consecrated building until such times as 
sanctity should be restored. Possibly the 
vestments and eucharistic vessels were also 
defiled. The tale of it seems to have been 
promulgated far and wide beyond the bounds 
of the parish, for in another passage it is 
spoken of as “ notoria polluta.” 

We can but conjecture the nature of this 
fray. It may have been a clannish feud, yet 
circumstances hardly support this supposi- 


tion. There were no great rival families in | 


that neighbourhood, with their numerous 
retainers and followers, as there were in the 
medieval cities of Italy, who fought out 
their disputes in the clash of arms. The 
well-to-do parishioners, yeomen and farmers, 
were anything but warlike, and not given to 
engaging in broils. From time immemorial 
the inhabitants have been of a_ peaceable 
disposition, quietly following their own 
special avocations. Neither can we suppose 
that it was political. There was nothing 
in the state of public affairs at the time in 
that part of Yorkshire to warrant such a 
conjecture. The last battle of the Wars of 
the Roses had been fought ten years before ; 
and had there been any outbreak of hostilities 
between the partisans of the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster, it is scarce likely they 
would have chosen a church for the combat. 

Probably it was in some way connected 
with religious fanaticism. Heptonstall was 
only half a dozen miles distant from Lanca- 
shire, where bitterness of feeling was deep- 
rooted and widespread. Refugees, fleeing 


from the persecution of their opponents 
in creed, may have sought shelter within 
| these walls and implored the protection of 
| the priests. It was an out-of-the-way church 
|in the wild Yorkshire hills, not very fre- 
quently visited by travellers traversing those 
heights of the lofty Pennine range. The 
enemies of these refugees—armed, beyond 
doubt—-may have discovered the hiding 
place, and put to slaughter the men they 
were in pursuitof. Itiscertain that numbers 
were engaged, and probable that the refugees 
| also were armed, and so the struggle was of 
a fierce and fatal nature, as they fought both 
in the chapel and the chapel burial-ground. 
This conjecture of religious fanaticism is the 
more probable when we bear in mind that 
the stormy times of the Reformation were 
fast hastening to upheaval and ecclesiastical 
revolution. 
Outside the village, some distance lower 
down on the slope of the hill, there is a 
spot, in that age far from human habita- 
tion, known to this day as Hell hole, that is. 
grave-pit. Here, in all likelihood, deemed 
unworthy of interment in consecrated ground, 
were buried the corpses of the men who had 
desecrated the sacred edifice. 
The church of St. Thomas a Becket, un- 
fortunately roofless and in ruins, was one of 
quaint beauty and unique architecture. It 
| consisted of a tower, surmounted with an 
embattled parapet, two naves, and two 
chancels, with north and south aisles. Dor- 
mer windows and a sanct bell-cot added to 
the picturesqueness of the edifice. There is 
| hardly a doubt that it was built and endowed 
by Earl Warrenne, lord of the manor, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century 

The village of Heptonstail—town in early 
ages—was situated in a lonely part of the 
country, perched on the summit of a very 
high hill, and stood on the site of a Roman 
road which ran from Cambodunum to Colonia, 
the modern Colne, in Lancashire. It was on 
the skirts of the great forest of Hardwick, 
a hunting-ground of the Earls Warrenne. 
This forest extended from Todmorden on the 
west to Hebble brook, at Halifax, on the east. 
The scenery on the mountain heights is 
| wild and stern, at some points beetling with 
| rock, imparting a rugged grandeur on every 
hand, whilst the denes, or valleys, are lovely 
sylvan solitudes of crag and scar, of wood 
and water. 

For a full account of Heptonstall see . Ss. 
iii. 61. 


Latin : ITs Stupy Teacninc.—It may 
be worth noting, as the literary papers seem 
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to have passed over the subject in silence, 
that a convention of the Latin races has just 
been held in Rome for the purpose of discuss- 


reporter and the revisers of his copy? It 
certainly is curious how the slip escaped the 
notice of so many pressmen, who must often 


ing the best means of forwarding the study | have come across the saying in the way of 


of Latin in the world. Scholars will find a | 
full account of this convention, written in 
Latin, in a recent number of the Vor Urbis, 
published in Rome. Amongst other subjects 
treated was the coining or adaptation of 
words to express modern ideas. It was 
strongly recommended by the convention 
that Latin should be taught conversationally, | 
and it was agreed that when so modified as 
to embrace words expressive of modern ideas, | 
it would be found more convenient as a 
universal language than Volapiik. 

if. A. Strone. | 


University College, Liverpool. 

[See also ‘ Latin Conversation,’ 9" 8. x. 407, 452; 
xi. 13, 177.] 

“ ADOXOGRAPHICAL.”—This ungainly word, 
which is not recognized by the * N.E.D., and 
will not, it is to be hoped, take root in the 
language, occurs in a recent number of the 
American Journal of Philology (xxiii. 393). 
The following sentence will explain its use : 

“The manner is that of adoxographical, almost 
paradoxical, encomium, in that so far from apolo- 

izing for humble birth, he tinds in this the very | 

oundation of his happiness and contentment.” 

7" ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


D. W. Nasu.—Ante, p. 338, you justly 
raise Sidney Lee's ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
May I mention that I failed to find in it the 
name of a scholar who seemed to me to have 
a right to be recorded there? I mean D. W. 
Nash, member of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, as he is styled in the title of his book | 
‘Taliesin; or, the Bards and Druids of 
Britain,’ London, 1858. I was told long ago | 
that he was the author of a review of Skene’s 
‘Four Ancient Books of Wales’ in the West- 
minster Review for July, 1869. D. W. Nash 
played an honourable part in Welsh studies 
at a time when they were rather neglected. 
Does he not deserve to have his name in- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Temple of Memory ” ? 

H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


“A TWOPENNY DAM.”—It is odd how this 
expression is so frequently misunderstood 
and misspelt. An example in point is the 
following, cut from a halfpenny newspaper 
of large circulation: “I was going to say we 
don’t care a twopenny damn!” The remark 
is attributed to the chairman of a City com- 
pany. No doubt he was quite innocent of 
any desire to swear. But how about the | 


| misfortune. 


business. CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8. W. 
[For “Twopenny damn” see 5‘ 8. xii. 126, 238, 
257; 7S. iii. 232, 326, 462; iv. 32; 8° S. xii. 92.) 


“Pou sto.”—In the Contemporary Review, 
No. 449, for May, there is an article entitled 
‘Woman Suffrage,’ and signed by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe. In that article, at p. 658, that 
lady writes as follows: ‘* We have no means 
to force this concession on men. That is our 
We have no pow sto from which 
to work, and sorely we have wanted one !” 
I would ask if such an expression as pow sto 
is commendable in such a composition. I 
would even venture to ask what it means. 
It is certainly not English; and if it is 
meant for Greek, why was it not printed in 
Greek characters, tod ord? But I would 
further ask, Why was it employed at all? I 
suppose the good lady meant to denote a 
standpoint, or something more or less equiva- 
lent to that. But, if so, or whatever she 
meant by the mystic words, why, in the name 


|of common sense, could she not have said it 


in plain English? Such pestilent affectations 
mar good writing. The needless lugging of 
foreign expressions into English compositions 
is a trick far too common nowadays, and it is 
much to be deprecated, since, instead of being 
an ornament, it is a blemish. In most cases 
it is nothing but a feeble device intended to 
convey the impression that the writer is an 
erudite person, but it deceives none save the 


| most simple, and it is rarely resorted to by 


really learned writers. he practice is 
specially objectionable in the case of the 
introduction of Greek expressions, inasmuch 
as, for obvious reasons, it is impossible 


‘accurately to represent these in English 


characters. All such affectations are devoutly 
to be eschewed. Patrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


PLAGIARISM AND PLATITUDE.—Itis generally 
agreed that there is no copyright in adage, 
and that the repetition of platitudes does not 
constitute literary theft. If this were other- 
wise the carping critic would have his field of 
operations vastly extended. At the same time 
this species of gnomic plagiarism constitutes 
the frontier between what is permissible and 
what is anathema maranatha (save in the case 
of Shakespeare and other geniuses). The 
poetaster who expends his ink on such well- 
worn subjects as love and death is practically 
foreordained to be a conscious or unconscious 
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plagiarist in every line. But it is tacitly 
allowed that on such themes verbal original- 


ity is all that is to be expected—a shufiling | 


of the cards, so to speak. Again, historians 
have an undoubted right to putty up the 
chinks of their discourse with platitudes. No 
one accuses Macaulay of plagiary for saying, 
“Tt is the nature of man to overrate present 
evil and to underrate present geod,” because 
Gibbon had previously written, “ There 


exists in human nature a strong propensity | 


to depreciate the advantages, and magnify 
the evils, of the present time.” Some white- 
haired Stone Age barbarian probably made 
a similar remark, and it will doubtless rever- 
berate down the ages whilst man exists 

Take again the Johnsonian dictum, “ There 
is nothing more likely to betray a man into 
absurdity than condescension, when he seems 
to suppose his understanding too powerful 
for his company.” That is nothing but La 
Rochefoucauld’s well-known aphorismdilutea: 
‘*Le vrai moyen d’étre trompé, c’est de se 
eroire plus fin que les autres,” which has all 
the appearance of a sentiment of hoary 
antiquity. 

Every reader is bound to come across 
similar examples. These random notes may 
therefore be fitly concluded with a sage 
observation of Gibbon’s: “Il y a des livres 
qu'on parcourt, et il y en a qu'on lit; il y 
en a enfin qu'on doit étudier,” which does 
not perceptibly differ from a passage in one 
of Bacon’s ‘ Essays.’ The philosopher wrote: 
“*Some books are to be read only in parts ; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention.” [ am not sufficiently familiar 
with cryptograms to point out where this 
pregnant suggestion occurs in his dramatic 
works, J. Dormer. 


Tut Arcytt Rooms.—It may be in- 
teresting to record that on 14 May the Crown 
leasehold premises, Nos 246 and 248, Regent 
Street, held for an unexpired term of fifteen 
years at a ground rent of 156/., and under- 
leased for a period of ten years at a rental 
of 7401. per annum, were sold by Messrs. 
Garrett, White & Poland for 14,050/. The 
corner house, No. 246, having a return front- 
age of fifty feet to Little Argyll Street, to 
quote the Ludder of 2 Mav, 

“forms the remaining portion of the (old) Argyll 
tooms, or Harmonic Institution, rebuilt in ISIS, 
after Nash’s designs, and destroyed for the greater 
part by tire on 6 February, 1830, after which time 
the Philharmonic Society migrated for a short 
period to the concert-room of the Opera-House in 


the Haymarket, and thence in 1833 to the Hanover | 


Square Rooms, lately rebuilt. It was in the Argyll 
Rooms, Regent Street, that Mendelssohn first ap- 


peared before an audience in London, as conductor, 
on 25 May, 1829, of his Symphony in c minor, and 
then, on Midsummer night of June, 1829, he pro- 
duced for the first time in England his Overture to 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ No. 246 has been 
shorn of the cupola that rose from within the 
power, and Nos. 248 and 250 have replaced the 
ormer concert-room built for Welsh and Hawes, 
which had a balcony along the front carried upon 
eight termini, of which the female heads were by 
J. G. Bubb—see the print by Wallis (1827), after a 
drawing by T. Hosmer Shepherd.” 

A copy of this print, as well as one of the 
Harmonic Institution, drawn by T. H. Shep- 
herd, and engraved by Wallis, 1828, is in the 
Crace Collection, where may also be seen a 
drawing by Westall, taken in 1825, of the 
Argyll Concert Room as it appeared before 
the fire. M. Chabert, “the amen Sala- 
mander,” gave his performance in these rooms 
in 1829. A wonderful account of his first 
appearance at White Conduit Gardens on 
7 June, 1826, is given in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day 
Book,’ vol. i. cols. 771-9. 


W. F. Prrpeaux. 


“SweerHeart.”—Who shall decide when 
professors disagree ? Modern spelling is often 
denounced by philologists ; but it is not 
always easy to rectify it by the true meaning 
and etymology of the word. In Prof. Sayce’s 
‘Introduction to the Science of Language,’ 
vol. ii. p. 346, we read :— 

** As for etymology, our present spelling, the in- 
vention of printers and pre-scientitic pedants, is as 
often false as right. Could, for instance, the past 
tense of can, has an / inserted in it, because shou/d, 
the past tense of sha//, has one; rime is spelt 
rhyme, as though derived from the Greek puOyos ; 
and it is not so long since /antern was written lant- 
horn, as sweetard is still written sweet-heart.” 

The spelling danthorn no doubt had its rise 
in a fancied connexion of lantern with the 
horn used in its manufacture, as sovereign owes 
its modern g to a fancied connexion with 
reigning. But that the deart is concerned 
(nominally as well as actually) in the expres- 
sion sweetheart is not fancy, according to Prof. 
Skeat (who quotes it from Chaucer as two 
words), but reality. “The derivation,” he 
says in his ‘ Dictionary,’“ is simply from sweet 
and heart; it is not an absurd hybrid word 
with the F. suffix -ard (—O.H.G. -hart), as has 
been supposed.” W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


*Herop.”—I do not remember to have 
come across the above in use as a Christian 
name before. The other day | was walking 
through the churchyard of Winwick, North- 
amptonshire, and passed by a tombstone 
erected to the memory of one Herod Gurney. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
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Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ PacKET-BOAT.” —We should be grateful 
for sixteenth or early seventeenth century 
examples of this. It was taken into French 
from English early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury in various corrupt forms, as paquetbot, 
muquebouc, paquebot, and is exemplified in 
‘rench as early as 1634 ; as it happens, how- 
ever, the earliest English quotation at present 
in our hands is not before 1642, from Evelyn’s 
‘Diary.’ The earliest packet-boat service is 
said to have been that with Ireland, which 
began in Tudor times. The Dover and Har- 
wich packet-boats were later, of the seven- 
teenth century. The State Papers of the 
sixteenth century and the Reports of the 
Historical MSS. Commission would probably 
supply early examples. 

I may here repeat what I have already 
several times stated, that the Philological 
Society’s original collections for most of the 
Pa- words were accidentally destroyed in 
Ireland, several years before | undertook the 
editing of the * Dictionary,’ and although 
work has been assiduously and constantly 
done at repairing this disaster, there are still 
numerous lacunz in the materials, of which 
this is no doubt one. All contributions of 
Pa- words are thankfully received. Address: 
“Dr. Murray, Oxford.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Piatstow AND Burke.—Edmund Burke 
lived at Plaistow, Essex, from 1759 to about 
1761. This is clear from Prior's ‘ Life.’ and 
the tradition is preserved in the old village, 
where the house he occupied still stands. 
Burke must have written letters from Plais- 
tow, yet [ can find none. I[ have been 
through the ‘ Correspondence’ (8 vols., 1852), 
the Add. MSS. in the British Museum, the 
volumes of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
as well as various books and articles on 
Burke. Can any of your readers help me? 
I am going to press with the fourth edition 
of my pamphlet ‘Old Plaistow, and want 
information. J. Spencer CurRWEN. 


THe JANSENIST Cructrrx.—In what way 
does the crucifix of the Jansenists differ from 
that of Christendom in general? Mile. 
Tinayre refers more than once to it in ‘ La 
Maison du Péché. She speaks of “le Christ 
janséniste aux bras dressés” (p. 31); “le 
Christ farouche aux bras dressés” (p. 376) ; 


“le Christ aux bras ¢troits” (p. 368). Are 
not the arms ordinarily dressés ? and are they 
not often drawn in, as in the well-known pre- 
sentment by Albert Diirer, so that they form, 
with the beam of the cross, a symbolic 
triangle ? Str. in. 


Arms or Hanover.—I bought in Germany 
in April, 1902, a postcard of our royal arms 
with, I suppose, the arms of Hanover on 
them (above) and the lion and unicorn. The 
motto “ Nunquam Retrorsum” is round the 
arms. A second motto, “Suscipere et Finire,” 
is on a band between the lion and unicorn. 
Are these mottoes used now by the family of 
the Duke of Cumberland, or were they used 
by the Electors of Hanover ? R. B. B. 


Tue Living Deap.—There are in fiction 
tales wherein a man (generally of low intellect) 
is persuaded to believe that he has changed 
his identity, or that he is some one else. 
This experiment might be possible in real 
life, and in a case of perfect sanity (if 


there be any such thing). In that very 
beautiful work of real genius, Beckford’s 


‘ Vathek,’ two of the characters are induced 
to believe that they are dead, though it 
is hinted that one of them, Nouronihar, 
at least had doubts on the subject. The 
case of the Mohammedan youths who, 
being drugged, were transported into an 
earthly paradise, which, upon waking, they 
were led to believe was the real thing, is 
the only other case I remember at present. 
That a living person, of however low intelli- 
gence, even an Australian native, could be 
led sincerely to believe that he was dead, I 
very much doubt. Nearly all good dreamers 
have frequently dreamt that they were dead, 
but even after the dream-death (which [have 
often experienced) the dream-life continues. 
In dreams, too, all heavens are visited. The 
ollowing is a true story, now first printed 
(as reporters say). In a certain tribe on the 
west coast of Africa there was great 
*palaver,” for the Christian religion and 
the tribe religion were “in holds.” At this 
juncture a woman of the tribe was taken 
sick unto death. She was half-way between 
the two religions, undecided as to which was 
safer. She swooned, and in a swoon remained 
for long. The witch-doctors pronounced her 
dead, but she revived. “I have been dead,” 
she said; “I have been in my own heaven 
with all our relatives, and the great Ju-ju has 
sent me back to say that our religion is the 
right one, none other genuine.” Then she 
died. This was a great “set-back” to the 
new creed ; the horn of the witch-doctors was 
exalted, and many doubters were confirmed 
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in the old faith. This woman believed she 
had been dead and was alive again, and such 
a case is quite common among savages. What, 
however, I wish to ask your readers is this: 
Is there any known authenticated case of a 
yverson, while alive and in his normal health, 
being persuaded that he was dead and 
dwelling in the spiritual world? or has an 
attempt ever been made (as a psychological 
experiment) so to persuade any person ! 
suppose I need not add that neither 
hallucinations nor any phase of insanity 
touch the question, and that ecstasy is not 
relevant. Tuomas AULD. 


Dre LA Marcue.—I should gratefully receive 
all kinds of information about Jean Francois 
de la Marche, last Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, 
France, emigrant, who went to London about 
the year 1802, and died there on 25 Nov., 
1806. Has he left any descendants in England 
or in France? Will somebody tell me where 
the papers he left can be found ? C. B. 

Valleyres. 


PAINTING BY Swarn.— Where is the painting 
by F. Swain, the original of an engraving by 
Goldar, published in 1786 under the title 
‘The Gallant Action (off the Isle of Man) 
where the brave Captain Elliot Defeated and 
took the Marshall Belleisle, commanded by 
the famous Thurot, and two other French 
Ships of War, the 28 of February, 1760’? 

J. K. Laventon. 

WE'LL GO TO SEA NO MORE.”—Where can 
I find a little patriotic poem with the refrain 
“We’ll go tosea no more”? The condition of 
this, in the last verse, is “When the French 
ride at the Nore.” J. K. Lavenron. 

“QuapeERING.”—Can the use of this word 
be confirmed ; and, if so, what does it mean? 
It is supposed to have been used by one 
of the Elizabethan dramatic authors, but in 
my opinion may have been only used for 
** quartering.” 

[See * H.E.D.’ under ‘ Quader.’) 


BowMeEn.--Companies of bowmen or archers 
were raised in England when an attack on 
this country was threatened by the Spanish 
Armada. These men were paid; but were 
they volunteers or compelled to serve? — I. 


WituraMm Irvinc was admitted to West- 
minster School Midsummer, 1806 Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q. give me particulars of his 

G.F R 


parentage and career ! B 


Porators, Wuisky, AND Lerrosy.—Crofton 
Croker, in his ‘Popular Songs of Ireland’ 


(1886, pp. 67-8), was inclined to assign the 
introduction of the manufacture of whisky 
into the Green Island to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and continues :— 

“Before the progress of whisky, leper-houses, 
which, as Dr. Ledwich observes, ‘were everywhere 
to be found in Ireland,’ rapidly disappeared ; and 
hence this healing spirit was termed the water of 
life, or ayua vite, which words rendered into Irish 
are nisge heaga, or usquebaugh, emphatically called 
uisge ; or, to use the expression of Sir Walter Scott, 
‘by way of eminence termed the water, and from 
nisge is our common word whisky derived.” 

At an earlier page (61) is the following :— 

‘‘In France potatoes were at first proscribed. 
Bauhine states that in his time the use of them had 
been prohibited in Burgundy, because it was sup- 
posed that they produced leprosy.” 

Is there any evidence to connect potatoes 
with leprosy, or whisky with the cure or 
prevention of that terrible disease ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


J. Const. Kastyer.— Can any corre- 
spondent enlighten me about a book, edited 
by J. C. Kastner, entitled ‘Sketches of the 
Hungarian Struggle in 1848-1851,’ and pub- 
lished by the editor in London and Glasgow 
in 1853? Thereis no copy of it in the British 
Museum, and mine seems to be incomplete. 
What I particularly want to know is whether 
some illustrations mentioned passim in the 
text were published bound up with the 
volume or separately. In the preface the editor 
states that 
“both the artistic and literary parts of the work 
will show that the greatest pains have been taken 
to justify the contidence reposed in me, the draw- 
ings having been executed by eminent artists, and 
the text supplied by pens fully equal to the task.” 

With regard to the text, not a single sig- 
nature is given beyond that of the editor, and 
the original of one of the drawings was in the 
possession of Lady P*** in London. The 
printer was J. Williams, of Sunderland. 


4 . 


Cuckoo Fotk-tore.—The Rev. George 
Oliver said in an article on the popular 
superstitions of Lincolnshire, printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1832, part ii. : 

“The first cuckoo you hear carries with it a 
similar fatality. Should you have money in your 
pocket, it is an indication of plenty ; but woe to the 
unhappy wretch who hears this ill-omened bird for 
the first time with an empty purse!” 

Is this correct? It is certainly considered 
very lucky in Lincolnshire to have money on 
you when you first catch the sound of the 
cuckoo's voice in spring; but I have never 
been told that to hear it without money 
entailed misfortune. I have always imagined 
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that the result in that case was negative. 
According to my experience, the “bonny 
bird” has no evil ideas connected with her in 
popular folk-lore. Poets, and other writing 


yeople influenced by foreign literature, give | 
co a bad name, and naturalists assure us | 
that she begins her career with murder, and | 


progresses to polyandry and palming off her 
young on undiscriminating neighbours ; but 
country folk tell nosuch tales. If “she sucks 
little birds’ eggs,” it is with the laudable 
intention of ** making her voice clear,” that 
she may chant a fitting lay in the joyous days 
of spring. What do the country corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ say? Is the bird ever 
a herald of misfortune ! A. E. 

{Many articles on cuckoo folk-lore appeared in 
6" S. ii., iii., iv., vii., viii. ] 


Hatsanps.—When did the black hatband 
come into use as a sign of mourning? I shall 
be glad to learn where I may find an account 
of its history, &c. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull Royal Institution. 


SLEEP THE SLEEP OF THE JUST.”’—Can any 
one give the origin of the commonly used 
phrase “to sleep the sleep of the just”? It 
is neither in Bible nor Apocrypha. L. H. 
[See the numerous articles in 7" S. iv., v., vii., vili.] 


Wavertey Apsey. (See S. x. 206.)— 
I am anxious to solve the problem of the 
mysterious wall, that looks like a bit of the 
boundary wall of this abbey, close to the river 
Wey. The excavators at work on the site of 
the abbey apparently give it the cold shoulder 
(though it is perfectly clear in Buck’s view, 
reproduced on p. 88 of ‘Abbeys around Lon- 
don ’), for at the Guildford Museum at Castle 
Arch the wall is not marked in the splendid 
scale plans showing the results of the excava- 
tions to date. I should be glad to know of 
any other old print or map (on a sufficiently 
large scale) which would help me. I asked 
for this information some little time ago, 
but have not been favoured with a reply. 

Joun A. RanDoLpH. 


“PHILIP AND CHEYNYE.”—As some of your 
correspondents have been discussing Isabella 
colour, may I pass from Isabella to Philip, 
and inquire the origin of the term “ Philip 
and cheney”? Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ de- 
scribes this as ‘‘a kind of Stuff, formerly 
much esteemed.” But what sort of stuff was 
it, and why so named? L. B. CLARENCE. 

[See ‘Cheyney’ in ‘ H.E.D.’] 


“Hour” or Napoteon any one 
say where, either in Nassau Senior’s *Con- 


versations ’ or elsewhere, the saying of Louis 

Napoleon, “My hour is not come; when it 

| does I shall break like glass,” is to be found ? 
P. Norra. 


Besttey, YorK Heratp: SKELTON, YORKS. 
—Can any reader give me information as 
|to Thomas Besiley, York Herald temp. 
Henry VIII., and as to whether he was of 
Skelton, Yorks, and where this place is 
| situated ? T. BestLey. 
{Skeltons are rather plentiful in Yorkshire. 
There is one in the East Riding, three in the North 
Riding, and one in the West Riding.) 


SWEDENBORG's Farty Lire.—A friend of 
mine told me recently that he had read in 
a newspaper or magazine a paragraph con- 
cerning the recent discovery of some docu- 
ments about the early life of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. My informant, however, is not 
|able to remember in what periodical he saw 
the paragraph. Can, and will, any reader of 
*‘N. & Q. furnish me with the desired infor- 
mation } CHARLES HIGHAM. 

169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Senancour.—Is there any authority for 
**Eternité deviens mon asile,” as the last 
words of Etienne Pivert de Senancour? His 
last words are so given in Marvin's ‘ Last 
Words of Distinguished Men and Women,’ 
edition of 1902, Appendix, p. 334. Matthew 
Arnold has these lines :— 

Composed to bear, I lived and died, 
And knew my life was vain, 
With fate 1 murmur not, nor chide, 
At Sevres by the Seine 
(If Paris that brief flight allow) 
My humble tomb explore! 
It bears: ‘ Eternity, be thou 
My refuge!’ and no more. 
CHARLES 8. VANE. 


New York. 


Tue Repucep FacstMIce oF THE First 
FoLtio SHAKESPEARE.—What particular copy 
of the First Folio is the original of the reduced 
facsimile published some twenty-six years 
ago by Chatto & Windus? Every Shake- 
spearean student is aware that there are 
differences between the earlier copies and 
those struck off later. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne. 

{All the Clarendon Press Folio facsimile says is 

that Messrs. Chatto & Windus for their facsimile, 
yublished in 1876, purchased *‘ a copy belonging to 
Thomas Hayes, a Manchester We A, which they 
subsequently sold to Mr. Robert Roberts, of Boston, 
Lincolnshire.” The *Census of Copies,’ in which 
it is No. 86, says only, under the heading ‘Condi- 
tion,’ “title made up from Second Folio; flyleaf 
and three other preliminary pages in facsimile. 
Size, 12,3 inches by 8 inches.”} 
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“Vicereine.”—Is there any authority for 
the use of the title “ Vicereine,” which the 
papers lately have been applying to the wife 
of a Viceroy ? W. C. B. 


Beplies, 


JAPANESE MONKEYS. 
(9 S. xi. 9, 76.) 

As I have had for some years past certain 
queries to propound in your columns in this 
connexion, [ deem it wise to forward this reply 
together with them at once, leaving to some 
other days the publication in ertenso of my 
treatise on the subject, for which purpose I 
have already accumulated ample materials at 
home. In preparing the present communica- 
tion I have solely made use of my memory 
and a few memoranda that lay beside myself 
in these mountains, where there is no book 
of reference, and where I have been botaniz- 
ing now more than a year. 

The three monkeys in question belong 
to the cultus of Seimen Kongé or Blue- 
faced Vadjra, which was introduced to 
Japan from China in the seventh century. 
This Mantranist deity, of a terrible appear- 
ance, with three eyes and many arms, is 
always represented with the two minor gods 
and three monkeys. The characteristic 
gestures of the last—covering with their 
hands the eyes, the ears, and the mouth 
respectively—are intended to impress their 
master’s commandments on the lookers-on. 
These commandments are contained in a 
well-known folk-poem, which would read in 
= thus: “Shun your sight, shun your 
vearing, and shun your talk ; then you are 
safe from all the evils.” Of this poem there 
occur in the very happily executed original 
the three words Mizaru, Kikazaru, and 
Iwazaru, respectively with these double 
literal senses: See-Ape and Seeing-not, Hear- 
Ape and Hearing-not, and Speak-Ape and 
Speaking-not. A reputed travesty of it runs: 
“Tis far better to think not than put 
together all the three monkeys, that avoid to 
see, to hear, and to speak.” Here in the 
text are two additional plays upon words, 
viz., Omowazaru, meaning both Think-Ape 
and Thinking-not, and Mashira, standing 


either for the noun - in Japanized 
Sanskrit, or for the adjective 4etter in 
Japanese. Indeed, owing to the peculiarity 


of their etymology and syntax, as well as the 
innumerable traditions, Japanese, Chinese, 
and Indian in their origins, the poems, nay 
even the prose. of the Japanese abound 
with puns of this description, which, they 


hold, confer elegance and grace, whilst 
not unfrequently the prejudiced foreign 
scholars reject them as detestable. To make 
a free use of David Hume's simile, Who 
could be mad enough to aflirm that the 
Rhine is right and the Rhone wrong, simply 
because they differ from one another in their 
course and development? Certainly those 
who scorn the poems accom- 
panied with seasonable puns would not be 
so fastidious towards the classic literatures, 
to which they are from their infancy accus- 
tomed to listen with wholesale admiration, 
but of which, notwithstanding, many pieces 
are as hard as the Japanese ones to render 
into any modern European language on 
exactly the same account. A Chinese adage 
warns us that “man is in the habit of 
esteeming his ears and disdaining his eyes 
too much.” But my well-timed injunce- 
tions to those scholars will be: “Shun not 
your sight, shun not your hearing, and you 
are safe from all the errors ; but far better it 
is for you not to shun to think.” In the 
meanwhile [ do not know which way shall I 
enjoin them, “Shun not your speaking” or 
**Speak not.” Thus far my apology for the 
so-called detestable intricacy of the puns in 
the Japanese poesy, a sympathy with which 
is the sine gud non of the full understand- 
ing of the present subject. 

Kitamura Shinsetsu, a Japanese antiquary 
of the eighteenth century, in his ‘Kiya 
Shoran,’ states that, as he finds no allusion 
to the monkeys in the si#tras devoted to the 
Blue- faced Vadjra, he considers them to 
have been fabricated in the ninth century by 
some Buddhists of Mount Hie, where was 
built then a famous cathedral, whose 
guardian god, Sannd, is attributed with 
monkeys as his special favourites. 

Now, Mantranism is a grand system of 
mystic Buddhism, covering the widest 
portion of the so-called Doctrines of Great 
Vehicle, and is in its essence the same with 
the Tibetan Lamaism. During the eighth 
and ninth centuries it was very influential 
in China, whence it was brought to Japan by 
the illustrious Combadaxus, to whose in- 
vention the nation is said to owe the 
current alphabet. The Mantra system 
divides all spiritual beings of merit into four 
grades. Highest of all stand the Buddhas, 
then the Bodhisattvas, then the Vadjras, 
the Devas being the lowest. Of these four, 
the former two are intrinsically Buddhist, 
whereas the latter two were adopted from 
Brahmanism, and allowed the places in the 
Pantheon simply in order to show the men 
of other creeds that even the highest objects 
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of their worship were far inferior to the 
Buddhists’ own, and only worthy of serving 
the latter in guarding their doctrines. So 
the late Sir M. Monier-Williams is perfectly 
right in tracing the Buddhist Vadjra into the 
Brahmanist Siva—which view, by the way, is 
corroborated by the Japanese usage of making 
an ex-voto to the Blue-faced Vadjra of a 
chaplet of little triangular cushions, red in 
hue, as well as miniature monkeys made of 
cloth pieces and cotton, the same being done 
among the Hindu worshippers of Siva (see 
Takaya, ‘ Yoshabako,’ early in the nineteenth 
century, and North Indian Notes and Queries). 
As there are so many forms of Siva, so 
numerous are the varieties of Vadjra, one of 
which being the Blue- faced deity we are 
upon. In the winter of 1893, one day in the 
British Museum, I happened to converse 
about this matter with the late Sir (then 
Mr.) A. Wollaston Franks, who suggested 
to me that possibly the three simian attend- 
ants on the Vadjra were derivable from the 
Hindu cultus of Hanuman, the Monkey King. 
Subsequently, in the ‘ Lectures on Buddhism,’ 
by Monier-Williams, 1889, I came across a 
massage relating that a certain university in 
eaten keeps in its museum a statue of 


figure of Hanuman familiar to our eyes, and 
put me forcibly in mind of the Japanese 
figures in question. Can somebody tell me 
what they represent, and what legends are 
attached to them ?* 

Whatever origin his attendant monkeys 
might claim, the Blue-faced Vadjra con- 
tinues to this day to be worshipped by some 
Japanese, and among them by the villagers 
among whom I am now sojourning. They 
join in acompany of, say, five families, and on 
the days sacred to him make feast by sub- 
scription in one of their houses, his image 
being carried round and enshrined among 
them in their turns. His popular title is 
Késhin, or Elder Metal and Monkey, origin- 
ally the name of a day in the Chinese calendar, 
occurring once in every cycle of sixty days, 
so that there are six such days of solemnity 
in every ordinary lunar year. In the begin- 
ning people used to be watching the whole 
night, keeping themselves in a strict taboo, 
in the belief that then the deity would descend 
from the heavens and inspect their con- 
duct ; but later on it seems that the feast 
gave a great occasion to their mirth, where- 
with, as they say, to scare away the evil 
spirits from coming to try to force the way 
in their houses. The ‘Eigwa Monogatari,’ 


Vadjra, with the monkeys of the above de- 
scription. But he does not specify where it 


eleventh century, ed. 1891, Tokyo. book ii. 


was made; if it prove a production of any | pp 16-17, gives an account of the sudden 
other country than Japan, it will give a|death of the mother of the sixty-seventh 


strong support to our opinion that these 
monkeys are not a Japanese invention at all, 
as is asserted by Kitamura above cited 
After ascertaining the whereabouts of the 
statue in the ‘ Lectures,’ can any of your 
readers inform me by what people it was 
made, and from what locality it was brought 
to England? 

I shall add here that the image of the 
Buddha Vaichajayaguru (7.e., Doctor of Medi 
cine) in Japan and China has a monkey god 
among its twelve attendants, whose functions 
are separately assigned to the twelve hours 
of the day : viz., rat, ox, tiger, rabbit, dragon, 
serpent, horse, sheep, ape, cock, dog, and hog. 
Also in Dr. Sven Hedin’s ‘Through Asia,’ 
1898, mention is made of a fragmentary 
statuette of a monkey-god he dug up from | 
some Buddhist ruins amidst a desert of | 
Central Asia. During my studies and services | 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum I often | 
passed, in its Indian section, by a photograph 
exhibited to the public of the stone statues 
of two apes that exist in some part of India. 
They were apparently of different sexes, the 
one squat and the other half-erect with its 
hands put on the shoulders of the first, which 
struck me as quite different from the single | 


emperor, near the end of the tenth century, 
that took place in a merrymaking party 
on that night. Nowadays such customs 
have ceased, at least in this part of the 
country. From these it pom seem that 
those injunctions symbolized by the three 
monkeys’ attitudes were originally of pur- 
port to enforce the rigorous inhibitions 
which the worshippers of the Vadjra were 
bound to observe on those nights. For this 
purpose, indeed, the monkey is an opportune 
animal, for a Buddhist parable allegorizes 
that the monkey, typifying the conscience, is 
only able to restrain the ever-flirting horse, 
or the will—the Japanese, Chinese. and 
Annamese believing that the presence of a 
monkey in a stable makes the horses very 
healthy and docile. Besides, a superstition 
widely prevails in Japan that one who was 
begotten on the night of Késhin, irrespective 
of the imposed taboo, is sure to grow up 
“long-handed,” which means “ thievish,” the 
characteristic of the monkeys. 

In days of yore it was very common to see 


* In a Chinese itinerary of the fifteenth century, 
* Hai-wai-hien-wan-luh,’ the Japanese are said to 
have paid an unusual respect to a monkey-king and 
a monkey-queen, then in life. 
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a stone slab, with figures in relief of the Blue- 
faced Vadjra and his attendants, stand on a 
little mound on the roadside, practically 
serving the end of a milestone, for he is held 
as the protector of wayfarers. Therefore it 
is vulgarly maintained that, should one 
earnestly pray to the stone slab, he is sure 
to find out a runaway, a thief, or stolen 
articles. It is certainly curious to read in 
the mythology of Japan that the god who 
had guided the imperial ancestor on occasion 
of his descent on Mount Takachiho, and thence 
became the Shintoist ‘‘God of the Cross- 
Road,” is termed Sarutahiko, or Man of the 
Monkey’s Field, from which it appears very 
likely that in the present culture of the 
Késhin both native and Indian elements are 
preserved in amalgamation, taking advantage 
of such a happy coincidence. 
Kumacusvu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Snakes’ AntipatHy TO HorseEnarr (9** 
S. xi. 349).—The hero of ‘Fifty Years on the 
Trail,’ by Harrington OReilly, was John 
Nelson, the veteran plainsman who accom- 
panied Col. Cody to England, with his first 
“Wild West” exhibition at Earl's Court, in, 
if | remember rightly, the early nineties, and 
drove the historic old ramshackle coach that 
was believed to have seen many an encounter 
with ‘*Injun” — the “Deadwood coach,” I 
think it was called. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcnaekt. 


I remember mention in Mayne Reid’s 
‘Headless Horseman’ of such a usage by a 
scout, but do not recollect whether in this 
instance the lariat was composed of horsehair. 

Epwarp M. Layton. 

22, Brockley Road, S.E. 


Gotus AND (9""S. xi. 107, 253, 351).— 
Eitel as a German proper name has nothing 
to do with Attila. Like the adjective e7te/ 
in German and idle in English, Middle 
High Germ. itel, Old High Germ. ital, Old 
Saxon fdal, and Anglo-Saxon or Old Engl. 
idel, the original sense of this proper name 
was, probably, not “empty or vain,” but 
“bright, clear, shining.” (See Skeat’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ and Weigand’s ‘ Deutsches Worter- 
buch.’) H. Kress, 


LupLow Cuierks (9 S. xi. 347).—Ludlow 
was, until all such separate tribunals were 
abolished by the Long Parliament as abuses, 
the seat of the Lord President of Wales and 
his Council with the Court of Marchers. 
Probably the stanza quoted by your corre- 
spondent alludes to the malpractices current 


in the various offices. The Star Chamber and 
the Council of the North were abolished by 
the same statute, one of the few enacted 
by the Long Parliament which were not 
repealed after the Restoration. I may add 
that Milton's ‘Comus’ was written to be 
played at Ludlow Castle when Lord Elles- 
mere was installed as Lord President of 
Wales in 1634. H 


Derrnition or Genius (6% S. xi. 89, 190 ; 
9" S. xi. 373).—Sainte-Beuve in his ‘ Causeries 
du Lundi,’ writing on Buffon, quotes the 
saying thus: “ Le génie(une haute intelligence 
étant supposée comme condition premiére) 
c'est la patience.” I believe that the paren- 
thesis is Sainte-Beuve’s own addition. In 
another passage, which I cannot now find, 
Sainte-Beuve, referring to Buffon, writes : 
“Quand il a dit que le génie n'était qu'une 
plus grande aptitude a l'application et une 
plus grande patience,” &c. Horace’s defini- 
tion is best, ‘Ars Poetica,’ ll. 409-12. It 
should be remembered, and Buffon ought to 
have remembered, that the word genzus sig- 
nifies what is innate ; but it requires intense 
cultivation to develope the innate power. 
Ben Jonson, I think, was remembering 
Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica’ when he wrote the 
ten lines on Shakspeare beginning 

Yet must I not give Nature all. 
E. YARDLEY. 


The place in Bayle alluded to by Isaac 
D'Israeli, and desired by Mr. LatHam—on 
the felicitous application “of a thought 
found in a book”—occurs in his article 
‘Epicure,’ and is attributed to Cardinal du 
Perron, with the marginal reference of 
“ L’Abbé de Muyrolles’s ‘ Abrégé de I Histoire 
de France.’ Pref.” Francis Kina. 


Keats's ‘La Bette DAME sans Merct’ (9% 
S. x. 507 ; xi. 95, 195, 353).—Hogg’s ballad of 
the fate of Macgregor introduces a pitiless 
spectral lady who carries away the hero of 
the clans. Some of the stories of the 
celebrated “White Lady” spectre show her 
to be anything but tender-hearted. To the 
elfish beings mentioned by Mr. YARDLEY 
belong the malignant Slavonic roussalki 
(Russia) and samovilas (Balkan countries), 
fair and dangerous as the Greek sirens and 
the German Lorelei of the Rhine. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


“ Rotiick ” (9% §. xi. 47, 177, 298).—It 
seems necessary to point out that my note on 
this term conveyed no feeling of difficulty 
regarding “rollicking,” but indicated that 
“rollick” itself, while occasionally used, 
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seems to lack literary recognition. It would 
be important either to find standard 
examples of this form, or to show that it is 
utterly without credentials. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


The song ‘ Nix-my-dolly’ in the melodrama 
of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ founded on Ainsworth’s 
novel, is a transplantation from Ainsworth’s 
‘Rookwood, book iii. chap. iv., being Jerry 
Juniper's Chant, ending as here printed :— 

And here I am, pals, merry and free, 
A regular rollocking romany. 
Nix my doll, pals, fake away. 
Rookwood’ was published in May, 1834, 
according to Laman Blanchard’s memoir of | 
Ainsworth. ADRIAN WHEELER. 


Roap WacGcons LiverPooLt (9 §. | 
xi. 88, 376).—It may be added that in 1697 | 
the carriers from London to Halifax were | 
Holmes, who started from the “White! 
Horse” in Cripplegate, and Kershaw, from | 
the “Bell” in Wood Street.—O. Hey wood's | 
* Diaries,’ iv. (1885) 174. W. C. B. 


City oF THE VIOLET Crown (9*" S. xi. 108, 
177, 295).—According to Liddell and Scott, 
Mr. Ruskin appears to. have been the first to | 
suggest that “ Homer's violet was the purple | 
iris,” and they say ‘this would best agree | 
with Pindar, O. 6,91”; but the Greeks applied | 
the name to several flowers. The authorities | 
already cited give Viola odorata as the iov 
péXav of Theophrastus, who also mentions te | 
Aevxdiov (probably, says Canon Ellacombe, | 
either the snowdrop or the spring snow- 
flake) as the earliest flowering plant. Unless | 
Gerard misinterprets Pliny, the violet used | 
in garlands by both Greeks and Romans was | 
almost certainly the same flower that we still | 
call by that name. He says, after speaking 
of the cooling virtue of the flower, whether 
used internally or externally, “ Besides, 
Pliny saith that violets are as well used in | 
garlands as for smell, and are good against | 
surfeting, heavinesse of the head,” &e. 

C. C. B. 

In relation to the violet colour which at 
times tints the seas around Greece, it is well 
to call to mind that Byron has commemorated 
what he no doubt had himself witnessed, for 
he had wandered 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 
a the tints of the earth, and the hues of the 
sky, 
In colour though varied in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye. 
‘The Bride of Abydos,’ canto i. 


ASTARTE. 


SaMvuEL Pepys, 1716 (9 xi. 369).—If 
Mr. Water Rye refers to the ‘Genealogy of 
the Pepys Family,’ by the Hon. Walter C. 
Pepys, 1887, George Bell & Sons, in 
pedigree iv., he will find Samuel, son of 
John and Elizabeth Pepys of Great Yarmouth, 
bapt. 26 Jan., 1695. Administration to 
father’s estate, 6 Aug., 1723. It does not 
state whom he married. 

F. G. Hirton Price. 


“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB” xi. 
309).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 8S. v. 35, I asserted 
that this poem was first published at Boston 
in 1830, where the author, Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale, resided. In corroboration of my state- 
ment, a correspondent at New York (p. 297) 
stated that Mrs. Hale was the sole author, and 
claimed to have been so in 1878, the year before 
her death. Her son, on 10 April, 1889, again 
urged her right to the authorship, through 
the pages of the Boston Transcript. The poem, 
he stated, was first issued in a little duodecimo 
volume of only twenty-four pages, entitled 
‘ Poems for our Children,’ Boston, 1830. 

EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


THe Wire (9 §. xi. 188, 310, 351).— 
Your correspondent at p. 310 touches on 
an extremely interesting point of history, 
namely, that of the various degrees of 
strictness with which, at different times, the 
medieval Church enforced the precept of 
abstention from servile work on Sundays. 
As most people know, the Catholic rule as to 
Sunday observance is briefly summed up in 
the command “to hear Mass and refrain 
from servile work”—in other words, to 
attend devoutly the Eucharistic rite and to 
abstain from unnecessary manual labour or 


'from one’s ordinary avocations followed for 


payment. There can be no doubt that this 
precept has been interpreted with varying 
degrees of strictness at different times and 
in different countries of Christendom. It 
would seem that, as J. T. F. says, there was 
in the twelfth century a movement towards 
a stricter observance of the Sunday rest. 
Giraldus Cambrensis (already cited by J. T. F.) 
relates a strange story of a tonsured man 
who accosted King Henry II. in a street 
at Cardiff, in 1172, and said to him, in 
Teutonic ” :— 

“God hold thee, Cuning! Christ and His dear 
Mother greet you, as also do John the Baptist and 
the Apostle Peter, commanding you that, through 
all the lands subject to your rule, you should cause 
the holding of markets on Sundays to be strictly 
forbidden ; and no work to be done on those days 
(save the Divine Office, which shall be devoutly 
performed and heard) excepting only the preparing 
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of food for daily use. Which if you shall do, every- 
thing you undertake shall come to a good ending, 
and you shall happily end your life.” 

The king, though somewhat awed by this 
exhortation, made light of it, and was sup- 
posed to have been punished by the revolt 


of his sons in the following year (Girald 
Cambr., ‘ Rerum Brit. Script. : De Principis | 
Instructione,’ Rolls Series. Also ‘ [ter Kam- | 
bricum.’ And see ‘ Cardiff Records,’ vol. iii. | 
p. 338). In the year 1206, notwithstanding | 
the Sabbatarian movement referred to, King | 
John granted to the Bishop of Llandaff, by 
charter of 9 September, “one market in | 
every week, on the Sunday” (‘ Cardiff! 
Records,’ vol. iii. p. 8). Very likely the 
Sunday-rest movement of that day was more 
social than religious or ecclesiastical. In 
Malta, in the seventies, an important open- 
air market was held on Sunday mornings in 
Strada Mercanti, during the very time of 
divine service, without, so far as I know, any 
complaint on the part of the clergy. 

The only instance I have met with of 
Sunday being called the Sabbath in any 
authoritative Catholic document occurs in 
the ‘ Visitation Articles and Injunctions of 
Bishop Hopton, of Norwich,’ 1555: “ Yowe 
shall diligentlye enquire whether yower ney- 
bors haue and doo Diligentlie come to ther 
parrissh church uppon the Sabaoth Daye 
and other festiual daves” (‘ Eastern Counties 
Collectanea,’ vol. i., Norwich, 1872, p. 17). 

The name and semi-Judaical observance 
of the “Sabbath” have been, notwithstand- 
ing. an unfailing and exclusive characteristic 
of English Puritanism. 

Hopson Marruews. 


Monmouth. 


According to one tradition, the “man in| 
the moon” was said to be the Sabbath-breaker | 
referred to in Numbers xv. 32-36, drastically | 
punished by stoning. Dean Farrar (‘ Life of 
Christ,’ xxxi.) quotes from Codex Bez an 
apocryphal saying of Christ as He encoun- 
tered a worker on the Sabbath, character- 
ized by the commentator as ** too striking, too 
intrinsically probable, to be at once rejected 
as unauthentic.”. Francis P. Marcnant. 

Brixton Hill. 


In Peele’s play two brothers attempt to 
rescue their sister from the power of an 
enchanter. But there is no further likeness 
between the ‘Old Wives Tale’ and ‘ Comus.’ 
And this incident may be found in folk-tales. 
The story of Peele’s play is in this particular, 
and perhaps otherwise, much the same as 
that of ‘Iron Ladislaiis’ in Mailath’s Hun- 
garian legends, E. YARDLEY. 


“ Snrprnc ” xi. 308).—Recent warfare 
in two continents has made everybody 
familiar with this term for desultory firing 
upon troops in camp or bivouac ; but I fancy 
most persons will be surprised, as I was, to 
learn from the third volume of Mr. Fortescue’s 
‘History of the British Army’ that it is at 
least one hundred and thirty years old. It 
occurs in a ‘ Letter from India’ in the General 
Evening Post, 15 June, 1773, where, in de- 
scribing the siege of Baroach under General 
David Wedderburn, it is stated that the 
soldiers in the trenches put their hats on the 
parapet to draw the enemy’s marksmen, and 
“humorously called it sniping.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

A quotation from a letter of George Selwyn 
to Lord Carlisle. of 1782, was given in 9" S. 
iii. 138, which, although employing the word 
“snipe” ina political allusion, plainly derived 
it from military use. POLITICIAN. 


Lancetot R. anp 
S. T. Corermper (9 S. xi. 341, 381).—In the 
interesting note by Mr. W. E. A. Axon upon 
the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe he quotes from an 
article which appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of January, 1852. May I be 
permitted to point out two errors which 
occurred in the article in question? First, 
the name of the Rev. Lancelot’s father was 
Lancelot, and not Thomas Scrafton Sharpe. 
The error probably arose from the fact that 
his grandfather was Thomas and his grand- 
mother was Frances Scrafton. Secondly, his 
uncle’s name—he was also my great-grand- 
father—is incorrectly spelt. It should be 
the Rev. Dr. James Bover, not Bowyer. He 
was head master at Christ’s Hospital. 

In the same article reference is made to 
the fact that the Rev. Lancelot had been twice 
married, and had a very numerous family. 


| Having the pedigree of the Sharpe family 


in my possession back to the Rev. Samuel 
Sharpe, who was rector of Sundridge, Kent, 
from 1645 to 1680—he was the Rev. Lancelot’s 
great-great-grandfather— I amenabled to give 
your correspondent a few further particulars 
of these marriages. The Rev. Lancelot, born 
7 August, 1774, married first, 11 January, 
1803, Jane Mary Harrison (she died 3 June, 
1823), by whom he had seven sons (one in 
holy orders) and three daughters. He 
married secondly, 5 April, 1825, Mary Tweed 
(she died 29 January, 1869), by whom he had 
five sons. two of whom were in holy orders. 
His youngest son was the late Admiral 
Philip Ruffle Sharpe, who retired in 1887, and 
died 26 November, 1892. The Rev. Lancelot 
died 26 October, 1851. 


= 
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The Rev. Lancelot’s 
Till, who was sister tomy great-grandmother 
Catherine Till, who married the Rev. 
Dr. Boyer, by whom the Rev. Lancelot was 
educated, and their mother was first cousin 
to Mary Gilbert. who was mother to the 
celebrated Mary Eleanor Bowes, who inarried 
the ninth Earl of Strathmore. 

Besides the literary work referred to by 
Mr. Axon, the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe corrected 
the proofs of Woodfall's edition of the Bible, 
1804, published 1806. Francis H. Retron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


The following amusing anecdote concern- 
ing S. T. Coleridge is narrated by John 
Payne Collier in his ‘Old Man’s Diary, only 
twenty-five copies of which are said to have 
been printed. The poet had been complain- 
ing of his wife’s conduct in feeling terms to 

J. Rose, then Master of King’s College 
School, London, only recently founded : 


“June 11, 1833. Again Coleridge wiped his ‘ 
gray eyes, "and went on to apologise for the trouble 
he was giving. Rose assured him that his main 
trouble was to see a friend so unhappy; and, after 
beating about the bush for some time longer, Cole- 
ridge declared he could never live with his wife 
again, if she were not brought to her senses. Rose 
here began to fear that Mrs. Coleridge had literally 
gone out of her mind; but Coleridge reassured him 
upon that head, adding, however, that a sane 
woman could hardly have required of her husband 
what she had expected from him, viz., that on the 
coldest mornings, even when the snow was on the 
ground, and icicles hanging from the eaves of their 
cottage, she compelled him to get out of bed in his 
night-shirt and light the fire “before she began to 
dress herself and the baby.” —Pt. iii. p. SI. 

M.A. 


JoHN PickForD, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


at St. Perer’s (9 8. viii. 405, 
505; ix. 109, 255).—The following is from 
“Selectze Christiani Orbis Deliciz ex Vrbibus 
Templis Bibliothecis et aliunde. Per Fran- 
cisevm Sweertivm F. Antverpiensem. Colonize 
Agrippinz, 1608,” p. 14. It may be that it 
was ‘‘In privata Julii iii. bibliotheca.” as it 
follows next after an inscription with that 
heading :— 

VRRBS ROMA AD PONTIFICEM, 
INCHOATO OPERE, 
SIXTO V. PONTIF . MAX. 
Quod singulari pietate & magnificentia Obeliscum 
mirande magnitudinis ex -Egyptoolim ab Octauiano 
Augusto, alii 4 Caio Caligula in vrbem aduectum, 
& in Circo dein Vaticano collocatum, ac progressu 
temporum ruderibus semisepultum, ex neglecto & 
infrequenti illustriorem in locum ante limina Basi- 
lice sancti Petri, quo cunctis patere, adeoque ingens 
moles conspicua esse posset, transferendum, eri- 
gendum, in eiusdemque summitate salutarem 
Christi Crucem affigendam decreuit ; vt qui Tiberio 
Imp. quondam dicatus, gentilium superstitioni in- 


mother was Sarah | 


large 


seruierat, diuino nunc cultui addicendus, Christi 
| de vtroque Cesare, Augusto sub quo natus est, ac 
Tiberio sub quo passus, “atque adeo inuicte Crucis 
de omni Idololatria clarissima victoriam loco cele- 
berrimo demonstret. Ob rem igitur preclarissimé 
tentatam, felicemq; propediem exitum sortituram, 
tot sumptus erogari, tot difficultates superari 
ceptas, vrbs votis conceptis, publica acclamatione 
Magnificentissimai Principem prosecuta lubés gratu- 
latur. 
Sixto V. P.M. Fidei Catholice propagatori, Dis- 
ciplinew Christ. instauratori, pacis coseruatori, 
virtutum remuneratori, scelerum vindici, 
magnarumque rerum auctori, 
Vrbs egregiis illius beneticiis exhilarata, 

Patri sanctissimo & Principi 
Summarum actionum laude clarissimo 
publica letitia gratulatur : 

Obelisco magno ad limina S. Petri asportato, 
inuictissimeque cruci dicato, 

Ad perpetuum Christiane pietatis monumentum. 

The obelisk was placed in front of St. 
Peter’s in 1586—7.e., only twenty-two years 
| before Sweerts published his * Deliciz.’ 
Ropert PrERPOINT. 


FLOGGING AND THE KENNELS (9 S. xi. 
288).—May I suggest, in reply to the above 
query as propounded by Miss Mirron, that 
it would seem to be possible that the writer 
of the old book referred to may have, un- 
wittingly perhaps. used the word “kennels” 
for “runnels”? and if so, the allusion becomes 
at once more understandable. As your 
querist justly observes, it was (and indeed is) 

‘customary for these kennels to run parallel 
with, and not across, the road.” If “runnels” 
should be the word intended this would not 
_be so, for as Walford, in ‘Old and New Lon- 
don, points out (and other writers will 
doubtless be found to bear out his state- 
ment), 

*‘among the characteristics of the Strand at this 
period were the bridges that spanned the various 
water-courses flowing from the meadows and open 
fields on the north, and crossing this thoroughfare 
on their way to the Thames.” 

Of course, these little streamlets, brooks, 
rivulets, and what not, were of unequal size ; 
some fairly large ditches and gullies needing 
bridges over them, while others would be 
mere trickling streamlets at the time, as the 
same writer says, “when the fields along 
the north side of the Strand were furrowed 
with water-courses.” Some of these rivulets 
were of a sufficient size to be carried 
under the Strand, for of Strand Lane, to 
ey the same authority, we are told 
that it 


‘* follows pretty nearly the line of a little brook or 

rivulet which carried off the water from the higher 

grounds about Catherine Street and Drury Lane, 

Stow observing that the Strand was carried over 
it by a bridge.” 
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Some time ago I made a note, although I 
sseret to say | have forgotten my reference, 
that 


“between Old Palace Yard and the Exchange 
there were in 1656 [the year given by Miss Mirron] 
over 300 water-courses, crossing the roadway (pre- 
sumably the larger number being on the surface), 
which in earlier days must have been in a very bad 
state for wayfarers, with its thickets and bushes, 
and lack of pavement, no attempt at the latter 
being made until the days of Henry VIII.” 


This being so, the number given in the query 
would seem to be reasonable, and in bad 
weather they would be distinctly and well 
defined, and even in times of drought the | 
course that the water took could be easily | 
traced ; and as every roadway or other outlet 
into the Strand would have a “kennel” on 
either side, causing two separate “ runnels” 
to cross the main thoroughfare, it will be 
seen, if my surmise be tenable, that these 
were places quite sufficient to render the | 

unishment a very terrible one if inflicted | 
= the vigorous arm of a strong man. I do! 
not remember to have seen any mention of 
a regulation compelling the infliction of a/| 
stroke at each of such places, but we must | 
remember that flogging at the cart-tail was 
of very frequent occurrence, and if such in- 
structions were given when sentence was | 
passed, in all likelihood the matter would 
not be promulgated in its entirety, and so, 
probably,in many cases would not be recorded, 
much in the same way as, in the present day, 
the whole of the death sentence seldom finds 
its way into the public prints. Further, it 
may be assumed that the executioner knew 
what had to be done when the punishment 
was carried into effect. I do not say that 
what I suggest may be correct, but it appears 
on the face of it to explain away an apparent 
difficulty, and to be worth consideration. 

W. E. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8S. W. 


There is nothing about “kennels” nor the 
“ Old Exchequer” in the order of Parliament 
for the whipping of James Naylor. The 
resolution of the House (‘ Journals,’ vol. vii. 
p- 468), 16 December, 1656, reads as follows :— 


“Resolved, by the Parliament, That James 
Naylor be set on the Pillory, with his Head in 
the Pillory, in the New Palace, Westminster, 
during the space of Two Hours on Thursday next ; 
and shall be whipped by the Hangman through 
the Streets, from Westminster to the Old 
Exchange, London ; and there likewise to be set on 
the Pillory, with his Head in the Pillory, for the 
space of Two Hours, between the Hours of Eleven 
and One on Saturday next, in each of the said 
Places, wearing a Paper, containing an Inscription 
of his Crimes; and that at the Old Exchange his 
Tongue shall be bored through with a hot Iron; 


and that he be there also stigmatized in the Fore- 
head with the Letter B: And that he be afterwards 
sent to Bristoll, and conveyed into and through the 
said City, on a Horse bare-ridged, with his Face 
backwards; and there also publickly whipped the 
next Market-Day after he comes thither: And that 
from thence he be committed to Prison in Bride- 
well, London, and there restrained from the Societ 
of all People, and kept to hard Labour, till he shall 
be released by Parliament ; and, during that time, 
be debarred from the Use of Pen, Ink, and Paper; 
and shall have no Relief but what he earns by his 
daily Labour.” 

Two days later, on 18 December, the 
House resolved “That the Whipping of 


| James Naylor from Westminster to the Old 


Exchange, London, is to be on this Day.” 
On the 20th the ‘further punishment” of 
Naylor was suspended, on petition, for a 
week, but a motion on the orth for a further 
respite was negatived. There are several 
references to him and his condition in 
subsequent pages of the ‘Journals,’ but he 
did not obtain an order of release from 
imprisonment till 8 September, 1659. 
RicHarD WELFORD. 


“VITA POSSE PRIORE FRUI” (9 S. xi. 389). 
—The quotation asked for is from Martial, 
‘Epigr.,’ x. xxiii. 8: ‘‘ Ampliat etatis spatium 
sibi vir bonus: hocest Vivere bis: vita posse 
priore frui.” H. A. Strone. 

University, Liverpool. 

(Other replies received.] 


MANY Gops,” &c. (9 S. xi. 187, 318, 
394).—Mr. Drummonp will find the required 
poem, ‘ World’s Need,’ in the Century Maga- 
zine for June, 1895, p. 185. G. E. D. 


Scotcn Battap: ‘Hapsre Srupson’ (9% 
S. xi. 229).—To throw the utmost clearness 
and intelligibility that I can on the subject, | 
venture to scan, shortly, the Sempill family 
from the author’s grandfather. A “registered 
contract of marriage between John Semple, 
son of Robert, Lord Semple, and_ Marie 
Livingstoun, sister of William, Lord Living. 
stoun” (March, 1564/5), is found in the 
‘Register of Deeds,’ &c. (Scott. vol. xix. 
fol. 359). This Marie was one of Mary Queen 
of Scots’ maids of honour. In the register 
referred to James Semple is described as 
sone and air of the said John,” and was 
born about 1565, and of the same age as 
James VI., with whom he was partly educated, 
being instructed by George Buchanan, that 
eminent scholar and writer. 

James was served heir to his father in 
1588. He married Geillis Elphinstoun in 
1594. He was a man of talent, a contro- 
versialist, an author, and held positions of 
trust under the king, whose ambassador he 


| 
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was at the Court of Elizabeth. Among his 
poetic productions is the ‘ Pack-Man’s Pater- 
noster. Geillis, his wife, predeceased him 
by seven years, and he died in 1625. We 


have a copy of his wife’s will, printed in | 


1849, which is curious and interesting in 
many respects; not the least is a proof of the 
respect in which old and faithful servants 
were held in the seventeenth century in 
Scotland. Among the bequests to “her 
eldest sone Robert, [is] ane diamont ring.” 
This Robert is the one who “augmented 
and enlarged ‘A Pick-Tooth for the Pope ; 
or, the Pack-Man’s Paternoster’” The 
address ‘** To the Reader” is as follows :— 
This Present (for the present) I present, 

To you, good Reader, with my small addition, 
The which to imitate is my intent: 

To match, or overmatch, were great ambition : 

I but enlarge it, not surpasse : for neither 

I may, can, will, dare parallel my Father. 

I may not: for I cannot reach unto it : 

And though I could, I will not enterprise it : 
And though I would, could, might, I dare not do it: 
To dare, were with disdain for to dispise it. 

My Parents Poém only to expresse, 

I presse, of new, to put into the Presse. 

The last two lines indicate that his father 
had, in his lifetime, published ‘A Pick-Tooth.’ 

The copy from which I quote was published 
in 1849. The original is in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. Two poems by Robert 
Sempill are in the volume above referred to, 
‘The Life and Death of the Piper of Kilbar- 
chan,’ and * Epitaph on Sandy Briggs,’ who 
is said to have been a nephew of Habbie’s. 

Robert Sempill, of Beltrees, grandson of 
the author of ‘ Habbie,’ wrote an account of 
Habbie Simson, in which we are told ‘The 
Epitaph’ was made by Robert, son of Sir 
James, and father of Francis Sempill. Robert 
Sempill died before the year 1669, for his son 
Francis Sempill, of Beltrees, made an excamby 
of a piece of ground, ‘‘along with the hall 
of Beltrees,” in this year; that he was alive 
in 1660 can be demonstrated. Francis married 
his cousin in 1655, and he died 1685. 

There was, more years ago than I care to 
name, when I[ was familiar with Kilbarchan, 
a family resident there named Anderson re- 
lated to Habbie Simson; and a generally 
received story—having its rise, | believe, in 
the family—was that Francis Sempill (son of 
Robert, author of ‘Habbie’) having dis- 
pleased his father, the latter refused to speak 
to him for aconsiderable time. Ultimately he 
agreed to forgive him if he added a verse to 
‘Habbie’s Epitaph.” This the boy did as 
follows :— 

It’s now these bags are a’ forfain, 
That Habby left to Jock the bairn, 


Tho’ they were sew’d wi’ Hollan’ yairn, 
And siiken thread, 

It maks na, they were fill'd wi’ shairn, 
Sin Habby 's dead. 

Robert Sempill could not have been much 
above thirty years of age at his father’s 
death. Robert married young, say at twenty. 
His son Francis could not be more than about 
ten years of age at the time he added a verse 


| to his father’s ‘ Habbie Simson.’ I think this 


circumstance is additional proof, if it was 
wanted, that Francis was not the author. 

In the Paisley Repository, No. xxiii., 
about 1804, we have ‘The Life and Death of 
the Famous Pyper of Kilbarchan.’ Here we 
are informed it was written by Robert 
Sempill, of Beltrees. In a steeple attached 
to the school-house, within a niche, is, or was, 
a statue of Habbie Simson with his pipes. 
It is considered a good piece of statuary. 
Habbie’s grave was pointed out years ago, 
when the stone contained nothing legible 
except “H.5S.,” his initials, and a figure which 
might be a flesher’s (butcher's) chopper or a 
bagpipe. That Habbie was a flesher there 
is every probability, and that a James Simson, 
flesher, was at Kilbarchan can be demon- 
strated from the Craigend records. 

ALFRED CuHas. Jonas. 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


Mayors’ Correct TITLE AND THEIR Pre- 
CEDENCE (9 §. xi. 389).—I believe that only 
mayors of cathedral cities are entitled to be 
called ‘* Right Worshipful.” Such was the 
opinion of a friend of mine who was an 
eminent antiquary and well versed in mayoral 
matters. In consequence of this, when [ was 
Mayor of Hertford some years ago, I always 
addressed the Mayor of St. Albans as Right 
Worshipful when ] had business transactions 
with him. 

[ should certainly give precedence to 
mayors according to the date of their charter. 
I think this is the usual custom. 

Heuer R. H. 

Errwood Hall, Buxton. 


© TRAVAILLER POUR LE Ror DE Prusse” (9 
S. xi. 289, 392).—This saying, which has passed 
into a proverb for “ Labour in vain,” is referred 
for its origin either to Frederick William L., 
on account of his notorious parsimony, or 
to his greater son, Frederick II. (the Great), 
and his defeat of Marshal Soubise at the 
battle of Rossbach in 1757. It is probable 
that the saying had already passed into a 
proverb, but it received a new point owing 
to the marshal’s failure. On his return to 
Paris, Soubise is reported to have been hailed 
with a popular socom of the hour, the 
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burden of which ran: “Il a travaillé, il a 
travaillé pour le Roi de Prusse.” The source 
of the saying has yet to be discovered, but it 
is possible that something might be found in 
Argenson or Richelieu. Francis Kre. 


“ Fotks” (9"" S. xi. 369).—If almost universal 
custom can give legitimacy to a word, then 
folks is legitimate, though Johnson (quoted | 
by Edwards in ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases ') 
says, “ This is properly a collective noun, and 
has no plural except by modern corruption.” 
Johnson himself, however, as Edwards points 
out, wrote: ** Folks want me to go to Italy.” | 
In Barham’'s Monstre” Balloon’ the | 
couplet :— 

Oh! fie! Mister Nokes,—for shame, Mr. Nokes! 

To be poking your fun at us plain-dealing folks ; 
and quotations innumerable might be added | 
to these. C. C. 


The first English edition of Webster's 
* Dictionary,’ 1831, says of the word folk :— 

“Originally and properly it had no plural, being 
a collective noun ; but in modern use, in America, 
it has lost its singular number, and we hear it only 
in the plural. It is a_ colloquial word, not 
adnissible into elegant style.” 

It proceeds to give the meanings of the/| 
plural folks thus :— 
“(1) People in general, or any part of them 
without distinction. What do folks say of the war? | 
Men love to talk about the affairs of other fo/ks. 
(2) Certain people, discriminated from others ; as, 
old folks, and young folks. Children sometimes 
call their parents, the old folks. So we say, sick | 
folks ; poor folks ; proud folks.” | 

Joun B. WAINewricut. | 


Artuur (9 xi. 310). —In an 
account of the execution of Col. Despard 
and his partisans which appeared in the 
European Magazine for March, 1803, Arthur 
Graham is thus described : “53 years of age, 
born in London, a slater.” I have in my 
possession a copy of 


“The | Trial | of | Edward Marcus Despard, | 


Esquire. | for | High Treason, | at the Session | 
House, Newington, Surry, | On Monday the} 
Seventh of February, 1803. | Taken in Short-hand | 
by | Joseph Gurney and William Brodie Gurney. 

London : | Sold by M. Gurney, Bookseller, Holborn- | 
Hill. | 1803. | (Entered at Stationers’ Hall.) 


At the end of the book it is stated :— 
“The Trial of John Wood, Thomas Broughton, | 


John Francis, Thomas Phillips, Thomas Newnham, | 
Daniel Tyndall, John Doyle, James Sedgwick | 
Wratten, William Lander, Arthur Graham, Samuel 
Smith, and John Macnamara, is in the Press, and 
will soon be published.” 


Possibly this book might contain particulars 
of use to Mr. Easton. Joun T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


| what exactly was meant thereby. 


| manhood and to youth. 


Fountain Pens S. xi. 390).—The foun- 
tain pen is usually considered quite a modern 
invention. The following extract from the 
‘Journal du Voyage de Deux Jeunes Hol- 
landais a Paris en 1656-58,’ p. 211, shows that 
something like it was known nearly 250 years 
ago 

“Nous fusmes voir un homme qui a treuvé une 
merveilleuse invention pour escrire commodement. 
Il fait des plumes d'argent ot il met de lencre qui 
ne seiche point, et sans en prendre on peut escrire 
de suite une demy main de papier ; si son secret a 
vogue, il se fera riche en peu de temps, car il n’y 
aura personne qui nen veuille avoir: nous luy en 
avons aussi conmandé quelques-unes. II les vend 
10 francs, et 12 francs & ceux qu'il seait avoir fort 


envie d’en avoir. 
A. D. Jones. 

Oxford. 

The late Mr. J. H. Fennell noted in No. 5 
of his Antiquarian Chronicle, October, 1882, 
p. 71, that 
***Silver Pens, unrivalled for fine writing and 


| drawing,’ and * Portable Fountain Pens to carry ink 


and write well,’ made and sold by E. & T. Williams, 
No. 13, Strand, are advertised in the Morning 
Chronicle, June 11, 1788.” ; 

A correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ at 9" 5. ii. 
22 quoted a use of the term “fountain pen” 
from Matthew Henry ; but it was not clear 


G. L. APPERSON. 


Wiscellanconus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Popular Tales from the Norse. By Sir George 
Vebbe Dasent, D.C.L. With a Memoir by 
Arthur Irwin Dasent. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Dasent’s ‘Popular Tales from the Norse’ may 

claim to rank asaclassic. One of the most capable, 

earnest, and scholarly disciples of the Grimms, Sir 

George contributed greatly to the knowledge of 

comparative mythology and folk-lore, and, besides 

doing much to popularize a branch of knowledge at 

that time confined to the specialist, gave us a book i 

of stories which has been a perpetual delight to ) 

A new and handsome 

edition of his work now sees the light, with a 

memoir by his youngest son, Arthur Irwin Dasent, 

the historian (for as such he may virtually rank) of 

St. James's Square, and an occasional and highly 

esteemed contributor to our own columns. Besides 

introducing us to a pleasing and attractive per- 
sonality, the memoir in question gives us delightful 
pictures of a literary clea including, among others, 

John Sterling, Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Thackeray, 

Matthew Arnold, and Laurence Oliphant. In addi- 

tion to these things, it takes us behind the scenes 

in the 7'imes in the days of its literary supremacy, 
when Dasent was its assistant editor, and the 
entire conduct was in the hands of his brothers- 

in-law, Delane and Mowbray Morris. A _ very | 

interesting portion of the memoir consists of a key 

to the characters in ‘The Travels by Umbra’ of Sir 
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Charles Clifford, descriptive of Dasent’s second | 
visit to Iceland. In this Dasent, who figures as | 
Mr. Darwin, is thus described: “Of Herculean 
height and strength, with his long black beard | 
descending to his waist, he resembled a Viking otf | 
old, and such, 1 conceive, he at times supposed | 
himself to be.” Again: ‘**in dull fact he was an | 
excellent citizen, a householder, paying rates and 
taxes, an affectionate husband, and the good father 
of a family; but in the dream, the tancy— the 
spirit, Master Shallow’—he was a Berseker, a 
Norse pirate, ploughing the seas in his dragon- 
shaped barque, making his trusty falchion ring on 
the casques of his enemies, slaying, pillaging, burn- 
ing, ravishing, and thus gratifying a laudable taste 
for adventure.” Of the pleasant party described 
one is still surviving, who appears under the 
pseudonym Ragner, Lord Lodbrog. In praise of 
the work now reprinted in what wiil be its detinite 
shape it is supertiuous to speak. The introductory 
portion constitutes the best popular account we 
possess of what may be called the diffusion of 
legend, and did more than any work of its epoch 
to establish the study of folk-lore on a solid basis. 
The translation from the ‘Norske Folkeeventyr’ 
of Asbjérnsen and Moe is one of the most enchant- 
ing collections of stories in existence. * Popular 
Tales from the Norse’ is handsomely got up, and 
will be an ornament to any shelves. it has never 
been forgotten, but is likely to enjoy an aftermath 
of prosperity. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited 

by Temple Scott. Vol. Vi. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue sixth volume of the critical edition of Swift's 
prose works is occupied with ‘The Drapier’s 
Letters, the work that did more than all others to 
endear the Dean to the lrish people. None of 
Swift's works has exercised greater influence than 
this, and none is written in more masterly style. 
The controversy concerning Wood's copper coinage 
is forgotten except by students and politicians. it 
can, however, be read with unending delight in 
Swift's pages. In the long record of wrongs in- 
flicted upon Ireland the nefarious concession to 
Wood occupies a conspicuous place, and English- 
men, who blush as they read it, can only think it 
was part of those principles of government which 
prevailed and were afterwards to lose us our Ame- 
rican colonies. The volume is accompanied by a 
reproduction of a portrait ascribed to Francis 
Bindon and by a plate of specimens of the half- 
pence and farthings coined by Wood. 


The Story of Cupid and Psyche. From the Latin 
of Apuleius. By Charles Stuttaford. [Illustrated 
by Jessie Mothersole. (Nutt.) 

RaRkELY has the charming story of Cupid and Psyche 

been set before the public in more attractive guise. 

The paper is a delight to contemplate or handle ; 

the printing, including the rubricated title-page, is 

a credit to the Ballantyne Press; and the covering 

and other details of execution render the work a 

real objet de luxe. Against the rendering nothing 

is to be urged, and the fine illustrations of Miss 

Mothersole are of the latest school of modernity. 

There is, however, something of bitter in the cup. 

The volume exhibits a carelessness, for which we 

know not whom wo blame, which is eminently 

reprehensible in a work of this character. An 
instance or two of this must suffice. In the 
list of illustrations plate 4 is entitled ‘ Psyche 


awakened by Cupid.’ The proper title, as every 
reader of Apuleius knows, is ‘Cupid awakened 
by Psyche.’ This title is, indeed, given at 
the foot of the illustration. Before the prose 
translation is happily printed Keats’s divine ‘Ode 
to Psyche.’ In glancing through this we were 
struck with some unfamiliar readings. That these 
are not supplied on some accepted or acceptable 
text we cannot say. It leaves us, however, aghast 
when we find in the third of the four following 
lines the word ‘ready,’ which we print in italics, 
entirely omitted—a process destructive of sense as 
well as sound :— 

Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu, 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 

At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love. 

In the present case the third line runs— 
And still past kisses to outnumber, 
a quite inconceivable line. 

A publisher who issues so dainty a volume has a 
right to complain bitterly of those to whom such 
oversights are due. Since the above was written the 
error in the list of illustrations has been officially 
corrected. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1902, (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Tuis most indispensable of works to the literary 
man has reached its sixty-sixth year of issue. We 
draw annually attention to its merits, as to which 
a habit of constant reference enables us abundantly 
to testify. lt may be of small interest to our 
readers, but is, at any rate, a matter of much 
satisfaction to ourselves, that we have succeeded— 
after much labour and at considerable cost, since 
some of the volumes are very dear and difficult of 
acquisition—in making up what is virtually a com- 
plete set from the eighteenth century, when the 
work was issued by W. Kent, up to the present 
time. 


Devon Notes and Queries. Edited by P. F. §, 
Amery, John 8. Amery, and J. Brooking Rowe. 
—Vol. Il. Part VI. April, 1903. 

WeE always welcome with pleasure our Devonshire 

namesake. This is a most instructive number, 

for as well as the usual amount of notes, 
questions, and replies, the second instalment of 

Morebath churchwardens’ accounts is given, ex- 

tending from 1532 to 1535. The original accountant 

did his work carefully ; we need not say that every 

word of what he has left behind him is well worth 

giving to the public. The editor has abstained 
from annotations. This may be well if he intends 
to give a commentary at the end, but it is by no 
means so if that be not a part of his plan. To pre- 
serve this most curious record of early sixteenth- 
century religious and social life from all chance of 

destruction will, even taken alone, have been a 

most praiseworthy undertaking; but it should be 

borne in mind that it is not given to all to be 
able to read without some help the language of the 

earlier Tudor time, especially when veiled in a 

form of spelling, excellent, indeed, of its kind, though 

one to which most twentieth-century readers are 
quite unaccustomed. For example, it was no un- 
common practice to spell words which now begin 
with O with an initial W. Many examples occur 
in these pages. Thus, by no means every reader 
will know that wokis signifies oak-trees used as 
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timber in the church, or that wol/e and wother are 
variants of old and other. This form of spelling 


Tue leading papers in Folk-Lore are the retiring 
President’s address and Mr. Hartland’s communica- 


is now perhaps obsolete, even among the most | tion on the Coronation Stone and its various ana- 


ignorant of those who have acquired in any degree 
the mystery of penmanship, but in the Eastern 
shires “oats” is still frequently pronounced whots 
or wots. 

We have read many church accounts and similar 
documents and transcribed several, but do not 
remember any one of them which gives a brighter 
victure of the social life of the past, so far as it can 
ye reconstructed from a mere business record. 
When religious strife began, it is assumed on good 
evidence that theft from churches increased 
greatly, and it has been suggested that much of 
this pillage was carried on by adherents of the old 
state of things who desired to preserve from 
desecration objects which they and their fathers 
had venerated. This cannot have been the excuse 
for the thief who in 1534 entered Morebath Church 
and carried off a chalice. The writer of these 
accounts gives a picturesque narrative of what 
occurred. worthy of the attention of the modern 
policeman. The thief by means of a ladder mounted 
on the roof of the church, pulling it up after him. 
By its help he then got through one of the windows 
of the tower. He thus made his way into the body 
of the church; but thieves are incapacitated as 
much as honest men from working in darkness. 
This fellow was evidently a thoughtful scoundrel, 
for he had provided himself with what the narrator 
calls a “* fyre box."’ With the help of this he pro- 
cured a light and proceeded on his sacrilegious 
errand. This was evident, for the scamp was so 
intent on his unholy work that he left behind 
him the iron with which he had struck sparks 
from the flint. He broke open two of the church 
cofters, but only succeeded in finding one chalice, 
which he carried off; it belonged to the altar of 
St. Sydwyll. Then he fled through the choir door, 
and, so far as the record gives evidence, was never 
captured. The loss was not very great, for the 
young men and maidens of the parish at once made 
a collection to purchase another, which cost 28s. 8:. 
How many altars there were in the church we are 
not sure. The stores, as they were called—that is, 
the lockers or chests in which the utensils were 
kept--were numerous. They probably represented 
arochial gilds. Among them were those of Our 
ady, St. Sydwyll, St. Sunday, St. Martin, and we 
think, but are not quite certain, of Our Lady of 
Pity; also the church house is mentioned several 
times. The one here was a thatched building, 
and must have stood in or near the churchyard. 
There the ale-feasts and other public meetings were 
no doubt held. On one occasion a part was let to 
*““Will'm y® marchant for y® stonding in y® church 
howsse.” The man was no doubt a pedlar who 
found it a convenieut place for exhibiting his wares. 
The charge for the standing he occupied was but 
one halfpenny. 


We have received from the De La More Press 
Nights at the Opera, by Wakeling Dry, which 
consists of three neat paper booklets concerning 
Wagner's ‘Meistersinger’ and ‘The Nibelungen 
Ring.’ The story in each case is sufficiently 
indicated, and the music of the various themes, 
which are a feature of Wagner, is also printed in 
a simple form. The author shows ample knowledge 
of his subject, and, apart from a tendency to gush 
natural in a disciple, his introductions are excellent. 


logues in custom and legend. Following on these 
two articles come the collectanea and correspon- 
dence, which consist of a medley of popular beliefs 
and practices from places as far apart as Central 
Africa and Lerwick, Fiji and Venice, and add 
important items of knowledge to the mass of old- 
time superstitions already brought together by the 
Folk-Lore Society. 


Tut Jntermédiarre continues, according to its 
design, to garner useful and curious information for 
students of the evolution of man, his ideas and his 
works. Among the persons and things lately 
treated of in its pages are Agnes Sorel, Henry 
Murger, the Order of the Golden Fleece, the mask 
of Cromwell, and plants dedicated to saints. One 
correspondent mentions an ancient mourning cus- 
tom which does not appear to be generally known. 


| **In Perche,” he says, “ formerly, if the daughter 


of a farmer had yielded to seduction, her family 
wore mourning for her honour during two years. 
Has this noble and touching custom disappeared, 
or does it still exist ; and, if so, in what cantons?” 


Mr. OswaLp WEIGEL, auctioneer in Leipzig, will 
sell from 10 to 13 June an important collection of 
linguistic works from the library of Dr. Julius 
Platzmann. The catalogue, which is before us, 
includes a notable collection of scarce works con- 
cerning American linguistics, especially South 
America. The languages of the East, however, are 
also represented, including valuable dictionaries 
and grammars of Chinese. 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

J. H. MeM. (“ Value of two volumes ”).—Separate 
from the rest, very little. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, EC. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


ARE YOU BUSY? ‘[HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World 5 the We - 


David to the Present Tim: Third Ed 
Then m ke a nae e. ird Edition. hy W. T. LYNN 
SAMPSUN LOW & CU. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter dint EC 


SWA N TENTH BDITION, price f'wo Shillings. 
} ‘ELESTIAI, MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
FOUNTAIN rg Sesatany. Tenth Bdition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
| 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
G 
| Your “ Right 


wardian 
Hand Man.”’ 


SAMPSON LOW & CU. 8t. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC. 


EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth 


é ») EMARKABLE COMRTS : a Brief Survey of the 
interesting in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W.T. LYNN, B.A. P.RAS 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
“SWANS 
are guaranteed to = ee 
give Satisfaction. 
See Catalogue, post free 
Prices :— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 25s., to 
£ 


THEN &UM PRESS. —JOHN EDWAKD 


0. 4 FPRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum. Notes and Queres, ie 
_ . Sold b us preparea to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinus of BOOK, NEWS 
Postage Free, Sold by all Stationers, and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. B.C 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Cheapside, EC. ; 98a, Kegent Street. W LONDON. | UN BRI west LS. Comfortably FUR. 
xchange Street, MANCHESTER NI 3 and 0 or TWO KEDROOMB. 
sneuranwoe 37, Ave. de I'Upéra, PARIS Quiet, pleasant. and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R @ C. 
pe Wella No others taken.—K. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 
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“THE ATHENEZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 

PROF. BURY on HISTORY. IRISH POETS and DREAMERS, 

RELIGION as a CREDIBLE DOCTRINE, 

AN AMERICAN WRITER on SHAKSPEARE. 

NEW NOVELS: —The Conflict; No Hero; Richard Rosny; The Duke Decides; The Machinations of 
the Myo-ok ; Catherine Sterling ; Annals of Hollyfont ; Reprobate Silver; A Woman’s Calvary. 

EGY PTOLOGICAL BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. AMERICAN BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Paris in °48; The Love of an Uncrowned Queen; “Illustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books”; A Rendering of Omar; The Law of Copyright; The 
‘** Biographical Edition” of Dickens; Dickens’s Poems and Verses; With the Eyes of Youth ; 
Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels; Euphranor; Danteiana, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

R. H. STUDDARD: ‘MORE HINTS on ETIQUETTE’; CELTIC LITERATURE; ‘WYNNERE and 
WASTOURE’; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Medical Books ; Crannog or Fish-Bothy; Societies; Meetings Next Week; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Salons; Mr. Sargent at the Carfax Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Third Cycle of the ‘Ring’; ‘Komeo and Juliet’; Mr. MacDowell at the Philharmonic 
Concert ; Joachim Quartet Concerts ; Beethoven Festival ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Graves’s ‘ Clytzemnestra Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, prwe THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C, 
And of all Newsagents, , 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


With an Introduction by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C B. 
Pott 2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS MEANING? 


Studies in the Development of Significance. 
By V. WELBY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ Full of thought, knowledge, and obser- 
vation......Lady Welby displays so much learning and 
acuteness, and incidentally cites so many curious facts, 
that one reads her with unfviling interest. The little book 
is most reading.” 


7 NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Facsimiles of Wrappers, &c 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3, 6d. per Volume. 
Latest Addition. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET 
CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


POPULAR TALES. 
EDGBWORTH. With Introduction by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, and Illustrations by Chris 
Hammond. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 1s 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JUNE Number contains— 

The SULTAN of MOROCCO: JOURNEY TOWARDS FEZ. 

By Arthur Schneider. 
The LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. By Henry Norman 

and G. C. Ashton Jonson. Pictures by André Castaigne 
The YELLOW VAN. VIII. By RICHARD WHITEING. 
STRANDED in a SPANISH HILL TOWN. By Thomas 

Robinson Dawley, Jun. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of 

General Interest. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. | 


By Maria 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1rEep, London, 


MACMILLAN'S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“A useful guide-book, clearly arranged, 


and well with maps.” 


‘THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Hon. D.C.L. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), 
formerly Director of the Royal College 
of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown &8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 
Mr. W. L. Covrtyey in the DA/LY TELEGRAPH.— 
“An extremely interesting study, which says freshly what 
is old, and adds to familiar truths certain novel points of 


view......0ne of the most illuminating and stimulating 
pieces of work which have been produced in our not wholly 


age.” 


EMERSON CENTENARY. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
With Introduction by JOHN MORLEY, 


In 6 vols. Globe &vo, 4s. net each. 
Series. 
Vol. I. Vol. Il. ESSAYS.—Vol. IIT. 
POEMS. IV NGLISH TRAITS and REPRE- 
SENT ATIVE MEN. Val V. The CONDUCT of LIFE, and 
SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. — Vol. VI. LETTERS and 
SOCIAL AIMS. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents for JUNE. 

JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. By Stephen Gwynn. 
Chapters 15-16. 

The COLONIES and IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the 
of the United Service Magazine. 

A FLEDGKLING REPUBLIC. By W. S. Barclay. 

The GOLDEN VALE. By Ernest Ensor. 

The GIPSY MAID. By WH. Ogilvie 

SOME PRINCIPLES of POKTIC CRITICISM. By H.H. 
Dodwell. 

VENUS. By Rd. Vincent Heward. 

A MIDDLB-AGED MEDITATION. By Postaumus. 

The NINK PENGUIN’S EGGS, 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Kream's Buildings, Chascery Lane, B.C 30, 1908. 
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